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POINCARE made an important speech in 

M Paris on Tuesday. He welcomed the 
e Experts’ reports almost without qualifica- 

tion, adding, however, his inevitable proviso that there 
could be no question of France withdrawing from the 
Ruhr until she had received the payments due to her. 
But he says this so constantly as to justify a suspicion 
that under cover of this reiterated assertion of his 
own consistency and inflexible determination he may 
be contemplating a retreat. And this suspicion is 
supported by another sentence in his speech in which 
he declared that “there cannot be any question of 
our slackening our grip [on the Ruhr] without retaining 
the means of re-establishing it in case of need with 
certainty and rapidity.” That is a condition which 
can be met very easily. It is not the mere presence 
of French soldiers in the Ruhr that we object to, 
but those “‘ productive pledges” which stop all pro- 
duction. The Dawes Report is completely explicit 
on the point. It declares that the Schedule of pros- 
pective payments which it has drawn up can “ begin 


to run only as from the date when Germany regains _ 


full economic and fiscal sovereignty over her territory.” 
Since M. Poincaré accepts the reports as a whole he 
Presumably accepts this indispensable condition and 
1s ready to relax the grip with which he has paralysed 
German industry. He may wish to keep garrisons of 
Some sort in Essen and other important centres, but 
so long as they stay in their barracks and interfere 
with nothing, there is not much harm in that; and it 
should not be at all difficult for Mr. MacDonald to 
arrange a modus vivendi. 
* a * 

It is difficult to be very sanguine about the outcome 

of the negotiations which have been opened this week 






between the Governments of Great Britain and of 
Soviet Russia. The formal recognition of the Soviet 
Government was, we believe, an entirely wise step ; 
but that is not to say that we are at all confident of 
the possibility of reaching any sort of detailed under- 
standing on the numerous economic and political 
issues that are still outstanding between London and 
Moscow.€ With Trotsky and Zinovieff blackguarding 
the British Government, and the Times and other 
papers blackguarding the Russians, the atmosphere 
is not, to say the least, very favourable. Nor is it at 
all clear to what extent the Russians really mean 
business. M. Rakowski’s long and evidently prepared 
reply to Mr. MacDonald’s opening speech savoured 
much more of propaganda than of any serious desire 
to face the real facts of the situation. He dragged in 
all sorts of irrelevant questions about disarmament 
and the League of Nations, and the future of Bessarabia, 
and made many references to the British problem of 
unemployment—which is no concern of his. ) He 
intends, moreover, we understand, in answer to the 
financial claims of British subjects to bring forward 
a quite preposterous list of counter-claims, running 
into thousands of millions, for damage suffered by 
Russia at the hands of the interventionists of 1918-20. 
In short, the Russian delegation seems to be entering 
upon the negotiations in a spirit which will go far to 
prevent even the possibility of agreement or accommo- 
dation. Presently, however, it may realise that if it 
wants credits—and that, of course, is what above all 
it does want—it will have to satisfy not only Mr. 
MacDonald but the British public of the honesty and 
sincerity of its intentions. Its “ counter-claim,” which 
taken as a whole can only be described as a piece of 
impertinent claptrap, is likely, when it is published, 
to produce in this respect the worst possible impression. 
* * * 


The Liberal Party is about to hold a special conference 
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to consider what attitude it should adopt for the future 
towards the Government. At the meeting in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Lloyd George expressed 
the strongest indignation at the contemptuous attitude 
adopted by the Labour Party towards the Liberals and 
their leaders, in spite of the fact that they were expected, 
not only not to oppose the Government, but to be 
always on hand to save it from defeat in the Division 
lobbies. Mr. Asquith endorsed all that Mr. Lloyd 
George had said. This development is not at all 
surprising. The Liberals are partly to blame for the 
' bad blood which has been created between the two 
parties. They began—notably over the Poplar ques- 
tion—by treating Ministers as if they were naughty and 
very ignorant children who must be put in their place 
and taught how to behave. Naturally there were 
reprisals. Apart from that, however, it is obvious that 
the Labour Party, both inside and outside the House of 
Commons, has adopted, towards the Allies upon whom 
it relies, an attitude which is entirely incompatible with 
the continuance of friendly relations. Certainly if the 
fortunes of the Liberal Party were in our hands we 
should be sorely tempted to allow the Government to 
be defeated by the official Opposition, and leave it to 
face the country upon the very meagre record of achieve- 
ment which at present it can offer. We think, neverthe- 
less, that it would be very unfortunate if Mr. Asquith 
were to decide upon that course. The country does 
not want another indecisive election. It would cer- 
tainly prefer to see cordial co-operation between the 
Liberal and Labour Parties, with a view to the passing 
of urgent legislation about which there is no serious 
disagreement. But that will not be possible as long as 
the majority of Labour members behave towards the 
Liberals as they are behaving at present. They may 
conceivably be right in supposing that the tactics of 
incivility are best calculated to serve their private ends 
as a party; but if they suppose that they can pursue 
those tactics without injury to the immediate interests 
of the country, they are certainly wrong. 
* * * 

If Mr. Henderson proposes to allow the police to 
continue their practice of attending Communist meet- 
ings, he ought at any rate to insist upon their learning 
to manage their visits better than they did last Saturday. 
It is not only undignified, but obviously brings the law 
into disrepute, for plain-clothes policemen to be un- 
ceremoniously haled forth from a cellar in which they 
have concealed themselves, handed over to the regular 
police by the people on whom they have come to spy, 
and then left by the police in the custody of their 
revolutionary captors, while further instructions are 
being sought !\ We are used to a touch of comedy in 
these police proceedings; but this particular episode 
was sheer farce, recalling some of the greatest exploits 
of Sir Basil Thomson—one of whose agents, it will be 
remembered, was instructed to make a secret report of a 
speech delivered by the present Lord Privy Seal.< The 
whole of this “‘ spying” system is a pure waste of 
public money besides being entirely unworthy of the 
political traditions of Great Britain. The British 
Communist Party is not dangerous. It has very little 
working-class support, and may safely be left to its 
own devices. Its members may foment a certain 


amount of unnecessary trouble in the industrial world, 
but no amount of spying and secret reports can prevent 


that. Its activities are not such as the police can 
interfere with in any case; it does not employ bombs 
or even Chinese crackers; and if it did it would not 
discuss its plans in the well-advertised meetings which 
the police—at our expense—habitually attend. We 
suggest to Mr. Henderson that he should call for some 
of these secret reports and ask the department to show 
him one single piece of information of the slightest value 
that it has ever discovered; and then that he should 
abolish the department forthwith. 

x * * 

The miners’ ballot resulted in a small majority 
against the terms offered by the coalowners, and the 
Government has now set up a Court of Enquiry into 
mining wages, with Lord Buckmaster as Chairman. 
Presumably this means that the question of proceeding 
with the Coal Miners’ Minimum Wage Bill will be deferred 
until the Court has issued its recommendations. The 
immediate prospect of a strike has disappeared, and 
the small majority recorded against the owners’ 
terms makes a strike unlikely, whatever the result of 
the inquiry may be. The plain fact is that the Miners’ 
Federation has not yet recovered fully enough from 
the effects of its defeat three years ago to embark on 
national action if a way out can be found. South 
Wales, Scotland and Lancashire, indeed, recorded 
large majorities against the owners’ terms; but York- 
shire and several other big areas voted in favour, and 
in many of the districts opinion was almost evenly 
divided. A definite strike ballot would probably 
have shown a considerable majority against strike 
action. Certainly the two-thirds majority required 
to authorise a strike would not have been secured. 
The mining trouble, which threatened to be the Govern- 
ment’s greatest difficulty, has cleared itself up, so far 
as its political complications are concerned. The 
probability now is that the Court of Enquiry will lead 
to a direct settlement between the miners and the 


coalowners. 
* * * 


Mr. Wheatley has held his first meeting about the 
housing problem with the representatives of the Local 
Authorities, and a committee appointed by them is 
to go fully into the proposals of the industry, which 
we discuss on another page. Soon after the Easter 
recess, Mr. Wheatley should be in a position to present 
his full housing scheme to Parliament. He has dealt 
already with the employers and the operators, on 
lines which bid fair to solve the technical problems 
of getting houses built in reasonable numbers and at 
reasonable cost. The next thing is to fix up terms which 
will induce the Local Authorities to do their part by 
giving out the necessary contracts. Clearly, no guar- 
anteed housing programme over a period of years Is 
possible without the full co-operation of the Local 
Authorities. There will have to be a State subsidy ; 
but, quite rightly, the Government has decided that, 
as the Local Authority is to own the houses, it must 
bear the ultimate financial responsibility. In other 
words, the subsidy must be fixed and limited, and the 
State must not, as under the Addison scheme, assume 
the whole residuary liability. The question is how 
large a subsidy is needed in order to persuade the 
Local Authorities, on the basis of present costs, to 
build houses in sufficient numbers, and who is to bear 
the burden if costs rise despite the endeavours of the 
Government to keep them stable. Mr. Wheatley 
will have made a preliminary statement of his policy 
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before these lines appear; but the answer to these 
crucial questions will only emerge out of his negotia- 
tions with the Local Authorities. 

7. *~ * 


Mr. E. D. Simon’s Rents Bill, amended by the 
Government in Standing Committee, is making rapid 
progress towards the Statute Book. It does not deal 
with the point covered by Clause I. of the Government’s 
ill-fated measure; the protection of unemployed 
tenants from eviction is left to be dealt with by a later 
Bill. This may be the best way out of the difficulty 
that could be found in the circumstances; but it 
goes a very little way towards clearing up the larger 
trouble over the rents question. Mr. Gardner’s Bill 
has made no more progress before the Standing Com- 
mittee, where the Opposition is still continuing its 
policy of obstruction. Perhaps the Easter recess 
will give Ministers the chance of thinking the whole 

uestion quietly over, and coming back to meet the 
ieee with a comprehensive policy which they can 

lainly declare. The tactics of obstruction which the 

mservatives are adopting are not defensible; but 
we recognise that the mismanagement of the matter 
on the Government side has given them a certain 
excuse. We still think that the best course would 
be for the Government either to introduce a Bill of 
its own, or plainly to declare its policy on all the major 
_ and then try to amend Mr. Gardner’s Bill to 

its declaration. The objection to this presumably 
comes from within the Labour Party itself; for many 
of the Labour Members want a free hand to support 
roposals which they know there is no hope of carrying. 

e do not believe they are doing any good by the 
course they are taking; and we are quite sure the 
Government is losing prestige in the country over it. 
But it is not too late to retrieve the position, if it is 


squarely faced. 


x * 


It looks as if the Southampton strike may come at 
last to an end. The employers have carried out their 
threat, and declared a national lock-out; but, as the 
two largest shipyard Unions, the Boilermakers and 
the Shipwrights, are not involved, the effect has not 
been great, save in the yards devoted to repair work. 
The hope of settlement comes from the intervention 
of the Trade Union General Council, through Mr. 
Purcell and Mr. Bramley, who have drafted fresh 
terms which in our view both sides ought to be willing 
to accept. Everyone knows that wages at Southamp- 
ton are far too low—lower than in any other important 
re are in the country. These low rates cannot be 
defended, and we do not believe that the employers 
defend them. A settlement at Southampton will at 
once clear the decks for consideration of the national 
wage claim, which has been thrust aside on account 
of the local dispute. The employers have deliberately 
used it for this purpose ; and the hopeless mismanage- 
ment of the situation by the innumerable sectional 
Trade Unions concerned has played their game for 
them. The affair as a whole ought at length to per- 
suade the shipyard workers that this sectionalism 
cannot serve their, or anyone else’s, ends. If any one 
strong body on the men’s side had handled the dispute 
from the beginning it is very doubtful if the strike 
would ever have occurred. The Chairman of the 

e Union Congress was clearly of this opinion, 
and declared it at the meeting which he addressed 
i Southampton. It is to be hoped that the Congress 
Will take seriously in hand the straightening out of the 
Present tangle in the shipyard organisations. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Easter week, it is 
expected, will witness a renewal of the London dis- 
;ussions on the boundary dispute. In its main out- 

the controversy is simple enough. The question 


of a plebiscite to discover the wishes of the inhabitants 
is not complicated by the intricate economic difficulties 
that were encountered in Southern Silesia, and the 
line of sectarian division in the disputed areas may be 
safely taken as marking also the line of political cleavage. 
But all sides have done their best to pile up obstacles 
to a settlement, with the result that the situation is 
so bewildering as almost to defy analysis. Thus the 
Free State, while insisting that Great Britain has 
neither right nor title to intervene in Irish affairs, 
now makes it a crime against her that she has not 
intervened effectively in the Six Counties. On the 
other hand, the Northern Parliament, which repudiates 
the Anglo-Irish treaty on the ground that it is a denial 
of the supremacy of Westminster, proclaims that it is 
willing to make a deal with the Free State on the border 
issue, but will not submit to dictation from Downing 
Street. Under the most favourable circumstances 
there was little chance that a round-table discussion 
in London would reconcile these opposing views. 
Any hope that might have existed vanished with the 
latest Gaevny of the British Law officers that the 
refusal of Sir James Craig to nominate a member 
of the Boundary Commission cannot be overcome, 
save by introducing new legislation to supplement the 
treaty. Naturally this stiffens the resolve of Belfast 
to make no concessions, and thwarts the efforts of 
Downing Street to frame a workable compromise. 
Having enforced the treaty in Ireland, even at the cost 
of a desperate civil war, the Free State Government, 
though they have their doubts as to whether Irish 
unity in the real sense can be established -' the 
Boundary Commission, are bound in face of Republican 
criticism to press their demands that Great Britain 
shall fulfil her obligations under the instrument. Mr. 
Cosgrave and his colleagues hold that if the British 
Government show that they are determined to en | 
out the boundary _——— of the treaty, Ulster wi 
drop her impossibilist attitude and come to business. 
It is a gamble, but in the circumstances the gamble 
cannot be avoided. 
* * * 
Meanwhile, it is some comfort that our energies 
are not wholly absorbed in wrangles about the wider 
implications of the treaty or debates as to whether 
our claim to be a Mother Country gives us an inter- 
national status higher than that of the other Dominions. 
In the near future the Dail is to be asked to pass legisla- 
tion establishing a national brand for butter which 
if it does not rouse the passionate intensity provoked 
by the question of appointing our own ambassadors, 
romises to be more immediately profitable to our 
armers. Another scheme of equal importance to the 
agricultural industry is the unification of the Free State 
railways, for which proposals have been made by the 
Government. The inherent difficulties of this question 
are increased by the failure to conclude an eement 
with the Northern Government, and the plan pro- 
pounded by Mr. Cosgrave has been largely } mal to 
revent any attempt by the group controlling the 
ix Counties lines from diverting Free State traffic 
from its natural outlets. Though undoubtedly in- 
genious, the Government’s railway scheme gives at 
the best only a partial solution of the problem, and it 
is questionable if it will effect the economies which 
are so badly needed. In the course of the railway 
discussion Mr. Cosgrave came heavily into collision 
with the business men, whom he was moved to describe 
as “ antique furniture.” While this was an injudicious 


hrase on his lips, the sting of it lies in its truth. Much 
ce been heard of unruly Labour in the Free State, 
but it is questionable if it raises a bigger barrier to 
progress than the narrowness and incompetence of 
the majority of employers who, in the twentieth century, 
are still mumbling the shibboleths of early Victorian 
industrialism. 
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THE 
POSSIBILITIES OF SETTLEMENT 


HE remarkably favourable reception which, 
in Paris, Berlin, Brussels and London alike, 
has been accorded to the reports of the 

Expert Committees appointed by the Reparations 
Commission, is evidence less perhaps of the intrinsic 
merits of those reports than of the now universal 
desire to reach a settlement—or at any rate something 
that looks like a settlement—of this most insoluble 
of problems. A prominent American member of 
the Dawes Committee is reported to have declared 
that it was only the French invasion of the Ruhr that 
had brought a settlement within sight. M. Poincaré 
himself has quoted this dictum in justification of 
his policy. It is possible, however, that in the mind 
of its author the dictum had a meaning rather different 
from that in which it has been accepted and advertised 
in France. In one sense, at any rate, it is probably 
true. For if the French had not invaded the Ruhr, 
had not taken the fill of vengeance for which they 
have thirsted ever since the Armistice and had not 
discovered by actual experiment the utter futility 
of attempting to solve the financial problem by force, 
it is not likely that they would even yet have been 
willing to approach that problem in a practical and 
reasonable spirit. The Paris newspapers have given 
an almost unanimous, if not very enthusiastic, welcome 
to proposals which eighteen months ago they would 
certainly have rejected with indignation and contempt. 
It seems evident that the manifest failure of the Ruhr 
policy has produced a deeper and wider educational 
effect upon French public opinion than we had dared 
to hope. At last Paris, it appears, is ready to talk 
business, on lines which a succession of British Govern- 
ments have advocated—rather weakly perhaps, but 
at any rate with persistence. 


It must not, of course, be imagined that we are 
out of the wood yet. French politicians would not 
be French politicians if they did not for a while at 
least continue to explore the possibilities of blackmail. 
They will seek to sell their consent, even to a 
‘settlement which they desire themselves; and in the 
forthcoming negotiations the British Government will 
certainly need to dig its heels in and to remember from 
day to day that the consequences of a breakdown, as M. 
Poincaré knows well enough, will be even more serious 
for France than for Great Britain. There is no need 
for us to pay a high price, or indeed any price at all, 
for French consent to the proposals of the “* Experts,”’ 
including even the substantial evacuation of the 
Ruhr. Eighteen months ago it would have been 
worth our while to make very substantial concessions 
in return for a prompt settlement, but to-day it is 
not worth our while to concede anything of importance. 
Time is on our side and the longer a settlement is 
delayed the better—from our point of view—it is 
likely to be. The franc has been “ pegged up” for 
the moment, but what would its value be if the dis- 
cussions on the new scheme were to break down and 
we were to relapse into the hopeless chaos of the past 
eighteen months? France is virtually insolvent ; a prompt 
settlement is for her a matter almost of life or death 
—which it is not for Great Britain. Therefore it is 
the British representatives who will hold the trumps. 
It is important to emphasise this fact, for if it is clearly 
recognised on both sides where the trump cards lie, 





it should never be necessary for them to be played 
at all. 

Even, however, if the French Government should 
prove to be as reasonable as we all hope, our diffi- 
culties will be by no means at an end. There is first 
of all the question of whether the Germans will accept 
the proposals of the “ Experts.’ Probably they 
will. Certainly they will be very foolish if they do 
not. But even so, even if the great plan is accepted 
by everybody, it is not at all certain how it will work 
out. We do not doubt that the “ Experts” are really 
expert, but the problem is unprecedented and bristles 
with difficulties which no economist in the world is 
really competent to solve in advance. If the plan is 
accepted in its entirety by all parties it will be some 
years before we shall know whether it will work, 
whether, that is to say, it will produce a stream of 
gold—or the equivalents of gold—flowing from Germany 
into France and Belgium and England. It may. 
It is certainly, we believe, as good a scheme as any 
that could be devised; but it has many experimental 
features, which only time can prove. 

We do not for a moment suggest that the problem 
is essentially insoluble. We have always held that 
there is no real difficulty about “‘ making Germany 
pay ’—within reason—provided her creditors go the 
right way about the business, and consider first of 
all how they can make it worth her while to try to 
pay. The amounts suggested by the “ Experts” 
are moderate enough. If Germany is given every 
facility to achieve, and succeeds in achieving, a com- 
plete economic recovery there is no reason in the 
world why she should not pay £125,000,000 a year. 
Even then she will probably be much more lightly 
taxed than Great Britain is or will be for a generation 
to come. Nor do we believe that the difficulty of 
transferring credits from Berlin to London and Paris 
is really serious, still less insuperable. It is true, 
of course, that the excess of Germany’s exports over 
her imports is the limiting measure of her ability 
to pay reparations, but we see no reason why that 
excess should not be almost indefinitely increased 
without injury to British or French trade. Imports 
for which we do not have to pay can do us no damage 
for they give us (as a nation) an exactly equivalent 
additional purchasing power which can be expended 
on the products of our own industries. On this subject 
confusion of thought is common. It is true, of course, 
that a flood of imported commodities coming suddenly, 
and as it were without warning or control, might 
very seriously dislocate our economic life; but that 
is a danger which can be averted by reasonable fore- 
thought and organisation. No doubt the “ Experts” 
were wise to make express provision for the possibility 
of the German Government being unable to transfer 
the product of its taxation to foreign countries; but 
it seems to us a very remote possibility. Almost 
certainly that particular problem will solve itself 
very quickly as soon as the gold or credits exist in the 
vaults of the Reichsbank or of its successor. Great 
Britain is finding no insuperable difficulty, to say the 
least, in paying fifty millions sterling per annum to 
the United States. 

Probably the ‘‘ Experts” were wise also to refrain 
from naming any definite sum as the total of 
Germany’s obligations. A total figure would have 
given rise to endless disputes. From a certain point 
of view it is, of course, extremely desirable that 
Germany should know the ultimate sum of her obliga 
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tions. It is not a good thing that the great industries 
of Germany should feel that the more they prosper 
the more they will have to pay. But it seems the lesser 
of two evils. Five years hence, perhaps—if by that 
time German industry has recovered—it will be 

ssible to open fresh negotiations with a view to 
determining a definite sum of indebtedness which 
it will be worth Germany’s while to liquidate at the 
earliest possible moment. She will then be in a 
position to negotiate on more or less equal terms 
knowing what she can do and knowing also the conse- 
quences of default. She will have something to lose 
or gain—which at present she has not—and a bargain 
will be quite practicable. Meanwhile, if the reports 
of the “‘ Experts” are accepted, she will have at 
least a temporary sense of security, for she will know 
what her obligations are from year to year, and will 
be able to look some years ahead. Her financial and 
economic future will be in her own hands instead of 
in the hands of the poilus who, by the orders of M. 
Poincaré, have wrecked the industries of the Ruhr. 

The new scheme rests on two main assumptions ; 
first, that the French will evacuate the Ruhr; and 
second, that an international loan will be forthcoming. 
Both are obviously doubtful, but if the first is not realised 
then certainly the second will not be. The French may 
leave nominal garrisons in the chief towns, if that is 
necessary to save M. Poincaré’s face, but they must 
not interfere in any way with the civil government or 
economic life of the German Empire. That is obviously 
a sine gua non. As long as French Generals are doing 
whatever seems good to them in the chief industrial 
area of Germany, it is quite certain that no one will 
lend a penny to the German Government, even on the 
security of such tangible assets as its railway system. 
France, since the Armistice has sought to destroy 
German credit, and has succeeded. If anything is to 
come of the new plan she must now retreat and give 
definite guarantees against any future incursion. With- 
out such guarantees the plan of the “ Experts ” cannot 
succeed. It is founded on the reconstruction of German 
credit, and that reconstruction will only become possible 
when it is clear that Germany and Europe have no 
more to fear from the wild and wasteful chauvinism 
of M. Poincaré and his friends. The primary condition 
upon which it will be necessary for the British Govern- 
ment to insist is not merely that the French should 
withdraw from the Ruhr, but that they should give 
solid and unbreakable pledges never again to take 
measures calculated to destroy the economic life of 
Germany, without the full consent of their Allies. 
It is said that M. Poincaré intends to demand from 
Great Britain a pledge of co-operation in any steps 
which it may be necessary to take in the future to 
enforce the payment by Germany of obligations which 
she has accepted. By all means let us give such a 
iar on the understanding that there must 
first mutual agreement as to what steps are necessary 
or likely to be effective. That is not a question upon 
Which experience has taught us to trust to the judgment 
of a French Government. 


THE BUILDERS’ PLAN FOR 


HOUSES 


OW many houses ought we to build? There are 
few subjects on which it is easier than on the 
housing question to throw about meaningless 

ures, and so to convey a false idea. One million, two 
million, three million, two hundred thousand—all these 


answers can be defended, and even successfully upheld. 
It all depends what is meant, what sorts of houses are 
included, and above all over what period of time the work 
is to be spread. When the Advisory Committee of master 
builders and operatives presented its eagerly awaited 
Report to Mr. Wheatley last week, a good many newspapers 
headed their summaries with a reference to “ two and a-half 
million houses,”’ as the number proposed for the Govern- 
ment’s acceptance. That certainly sounds a great many, 
and some of the newspapers probably meant it to sound 
too many. But what does it come to after all? To less 
than an average of 170,000 houses a year for the fifteen 
years’ programme recommended by the Committee—to 
less, that is to say, than the most recent writers on the 
housing question have estimated as the national need. 

It comes, indeed, to far more than we are building to-day 
under the Chamberlain scheme, which is reckoned as pro- 
ducing only about 40,000 houses a year. It is also con- 
siderably more than the country succeeded in building 
under the Aitchison scheme, despite its removal of most 
of the financial burden from the Local Authorities. But 
few, we believe, will contend that it is more than we ought 
to do our best to build, if our resources permit. Even if 
the report of the Joint Committee is accepted in full, the 
leaders of the industry see no prospect of reaching this 
average during the next few years. They aim only at 
getting to it as soon as they can, and then by a further 
increase making good the additional arrears which are 
certain to accumulate in the meantime. 

Unlike previous Committees on the housing question, the 
present Committee has attempted neither survey nor 
estimate of housing needs. It has assumed, as it was 
encouraged by the Government to assume, that for the 
present the risk of building too many houses can be left 
wholly out of account, and that the only problem is to 
find the best means of building at reasonable cost as many 
as we can. Mr. Wheatley apparently told the master 
builders and operatives to base their plans on building all 
they could, in the certainty that for some time at least this 
would fall below the need. The result is a plan which 
contemplates beginning with about 90,000 houses a year, 
including the 40,000 under the Chamberlain scheme, and 
rising by degrees to 225,000, with the object of reaching the 
total of 2,500,000 in fifteen years. But even so, the 
Committee enters a warning that it cannot promise, even 
by mothering all its resources, to translate more than two- 
thirds of its estimate into actual bricks and mortar during 
the earlier years. 

In fact, in this matter of houses, we must perforce take 
what we can get, at a reasonable price. And what we can 
get, as this report makes abundantly clear, depends on 
the adoption of a comprehensive programme spread over 
a period of years. Not only is the shortage of skilled 
labour a present reality, but the supply of it is steadily 
dwindling, for reasons which are perfectly well known. 
On account of its uncertainty, due partly to the weather 
and partly to disorganisation and discontinuity of em- 
ployment, the building trades are unpopular among discern- 
ing workers and parents. Skilled men readily take a 
chance of emigrating or shifting to other work; and the 
supply of apprentices is short in nearly all the branches. 
In 1918 there were 68,000 bricklayers; now there are 
57,000. Masons have fallen from nearly 39,000 to 22,000, 
plasterers from 20,000 to 16,000, painters from 180,000 to 
106,000, and so on, in greater or less degree, through all 

the skilled trades. An extended housing scheme very 
clearly involves the necessity both of attracting fresh 
workers into the industry, and of keeping in it those who 
are there already. And this means improving the position 
of the building workers, by providing just that security 
which has been woefully lacking hitherto. 

Security involves two things—a guaranteed housing 
programme extending over a number of years and some 
form of protection against loss of earnings through inter- 
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mittent employment. The first is obviously a matter for 
direct Government action or rather for legislation, for only 
Parliament can guarantee a continuous housing scheme 
for a period of years. To get such a parliamentary guar- 
antee is the first object both of the Government and of 
the workers and employers in the industry. It is the 
governing principle of the present report. 

But the second guarantee is hardly less important. 
Apprentices will not be attracted in sufficient numbers, 
and men will continue to drift out of the industry, as long 
as it remains quite uncertain whether a man nominally 
in full employment will bring back a few pounds or only 
a few shillings at the end of the week. There must be some 
sort of guarantee of wages during lost time if the situation 
is to be met. Perhaps this is to be done by the industry 
itself, on the lines on which a similar provision has been 
promised to the dockers; but the industry may need the 
Government’s help in conveying a scheme for this purpose 
into effect. And, if we mean business on the housing 
question, all necessary help at this point must be given. 

More skilled labour must be got. The Joint Committee 
does not propose to try to get it by the method of indis- 
criminate dilution once urged by the Lloyd George Govern- 
ment. Masters, as well as operatives, recognise that the 
need is for skilled men and not for labourers, of whom 
there is already an abundant supply. Skill in the building 
crafts must be acquired young, and obviously the right 
way of augmenting labour is to train a sufficient number 
of the youths who are now walking the streets, and deterio- 
rating in physique and morale, in a vain search for employ- 
ment. By a special scheme of apprenticeship, open to 
men up to the age of twenty, the Joint Committee believes 
that it can get the additional skilled labour required, if the 
guarantees mentioned above are forthcoming. That is 
in our view the one sensible way of tackling the problem. 
If it had been adopted five years ago, half our present 
difficulties would have been avoided. 

But the Government has to face other problems besides 
the shortage of skilled workers. There is a shortage of 
certain essential materials, and a grave risk that the 
adoption of any big scheme will soon cause a heavy advance 
in the price of materials, whether there is a real shortage 
or not. What can be done to meet that menace? In 
view of past events, we are most certainly not prepared to 
rely solely on the promise of the manufacturers and mer- 
chants that prices will not be raised without good reason. 
Trusts and combines find it so easy to discover good reasons 
for charging the highest prices that the market can be 
made to bear. The manufacturers and merchants plead 
against any form of price control until, and unless it can 
be shown that prices have been unreasonably raised. 
But the experience of many war-time controls, imposed 
too late after prices had already risen, ought to warn us 
against waiting to lock the stable door until the steed is a 
hundred miles away. The master builders and operatives 
agree with us on this point. They propose the establish- 
ment of a statutory National Houses Building Commission, 
and urge that one of its functions should be to sanction 
or veto all suggested increases in the price of building 
materials. Clearly, there must be a tight control of this 
sort, not so tight as to check supply, but tight enough to 
prevent profiteering, and clearly there ought to be control, 
not only of the prices of materials, but of the prices of the 
houses built with the controlled materials. We do not 
want to check profiteering among the merchants and 
manufacturers in such a way as to pass over their expecta- 
tions of illegitimate profit to the contractors. The public 
wants houses at rents it can afford to pay, and it wants 
to have as little as possible to pay in rates and taxes 
designed to keep rents down to a possible figure. 

We want our houses cheap; but we do not want them 
nasty. We agree with the Joint Committee in protesting 
strongly against some of the types sanctioned under the 
Chamberlain scheme—houses cheap if regard is had only 


to total cost, but dear if account is taken of the amount 
of accommodation and amenity got for the money. It is 
better, and more economical, to spend £500 on a decent 
house than £400 on a rabbit-hutch. And it is thoroughly 
bad economy to put in cheap fittings which will need 
renewing in a few years at a cost considerably greater 
than the initial “ saving.”” The Committee has supplied 
to the Ministry of Health confidential figures of the prices 
at which it considers that decent houses can be supplied 
on the basis of the present cost of labour and materials. 
We do not know these figures, and have no means of 
checking them, but we hope they will be very carefully 
scrutinised by the Government. 

The clear intention of the Committee’s scheme is to rely 
on the private builder to erect the great majority of the 
houses that are needed, at the order of the Government or 
the Local Authorities. And the Committee desires to 
spread the contracts as evenly as possible over the whole 
industry, using local contractors and materials wherever 
it can be so arranged, and making many of the contracts 
small enough to be taken up by master builders working 
in a small way. There are disadvantages in this course, 
but the advantages more than outweigh them, especially 
if the small man can be put in the way of buying his 
materials as cheaply as the big contractor. It is important 
both to reduce transport charges for materials and to 
enlist all possible help in getting the work done. But it 
is important, also, that, even if the private builders do 
most of the work, enough should be done by direct labour 
and the Building Guilds to provide a check on the prices 
charged and the costs incurred by the ordinary master 
builder. 

The scheme on which we have been commenting is not, 
of course, the Government’s scheme, but only the plan 
submitted to the Government by the industry itself. It 
therefore does not deal at all with many important points. 
It does not touch on the question whether its executive 
is to be wholly in the hands of the Local Authorities or 
whether the State is to play a direct part; and it does 
not mention the financial question of the amount of State 
subsidy to be granted. These will be the subjects of the 
conferences which are to begin within the next week between 
the Government and representatives of the Local Authori- 
ties. On the point of finance, what is plain is that the 
Chamberlain scheme is giving us only a small fraction of 
the houses that we need, and those largely of inferior 
quality and accommodation. We must expect any scheme 
on a large scale to involve a heavier cost to the State. 
What is important is that it should involve no unnecessary 
cost—enough to ensure the supply of decent houses that 
we must build, but not one penny more. 


FRANCE AND THE EXPERTS 


Panis, April 15th. 


OR some time before the actual issue of the reports 
HF of the experts M. Poincaré had been cautiously 
engaged in the task of preparing the way for a 
modification of the rigid Ruhr policy he had enunciated in 
countless speeches. He continued to use, when the occasion 
demanded, the same uncompromising phrases—for he must, 
of course, keep his end up—and now and again, to place 
himself right with Parliament, it was essential to make his 
stereotyped infallible appeal to patriotic sentiments. But 
the careful reader had doubtless detected little phrases of 
some elasticity slipped in here and there. 

Moreover, he has not ceased for a month or two to kindle 
hope in the solution which might be expected in the reports 
of the experts. If the French Prime Minister himself was 
relatively reserved, his spokesmen at the Quai d’Orsay were 
truly encouraging. Day after day they frankly emphasised 
the need of a new attempt at an all-round understanding. 
They indicated that there was an official change. They 
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announced in advance that the findings of the experts 
would be accepted. Naturally they had, as had M. Poincaré 
—and for that matter the whole world, in spite of the 
pretence at secrecy—a fairly accurate knowledge of the 
scheme that was being hammered out. This scheme is in 
itself regarded as excellent from the French point of view, 
although it may be criticised on the ground that while 
theoretically favourable it may be found in practice to have 
underrated the inevitable resistance of Germany to its full 
application, and to have insufficiently provided against 
subsequent sabotage. But even were the Dawes Report 
more unfavourable than it is, official France began to see 
that the country which attacked the considered opinion of 
the world’s chosen specialists would be putting itself in the 
wrong. They realised that France could not afford to 
be in perpetual revolt. If it were necessary to wreck the 
plan the French would try to manceuvre Germany into the 
rile of wrecker. But the general feeling is that the time 
has come for a more constructive policy, and there is a 
genuine desire to base a settlement on the technical docu- 
ment now presented. France has had enough of negation 
and of strife. 

An exceedingly important consideration—perhaps the 
dominating factor—is the approach of the elections, which 
will doubtless demonstrate that if the Ruhr experiment is 
not condemned by the country, the country nevertheless 
is looking for tangible results. M. Poincaré may ingeniously 
represent that the conclusions of the experts are the logical 
outcome of his policy, that in some measure they justify his 
policy, that had he not insisted on finding methods to make 
Germany pay, had he not pointed out some of those methods 
and induced a desire not only in Germany but outside 
Germany to discover other methods, Germany would now 
be going scot-free. He can claim the credit of having asked 
for the constitution of expert committees. He can make a 
good case for himself if he can now produce something. 
But with all his skill he could have made no case for himself 
had the inquiry resulted in a fiasco, and if the present 
unsatisfactory struggle had still to be continued for an 
indefinite period. In short, the proof of the pudding is 
in the eating, and France is now demanding a more sub- 
stantial meal. At the moment of the appeal to the people, 
therefore, M. Poincaré is almost bound to find good the 
dish prepared by the experts. It would have been a sad 
thing for him had he felt constrained to confess that nothing 
worth while had after eighteen months come out of his 
policy. He is not so constrained, and the widespread 
sentiment is that all’s well that ends well. Germany is 
not going to escape her liabilities, France is not to be 
isolated, the Allies are not to range themselves on the side 
of Germany. 

When passive resistance ceased last September, I ventured 
to declare that negotiations would in any case be spun out 
until the French elections in May. There were many 
sceptics, but in fact negotiations have been almost com- 
pletely staved off, and are only just beginning. There were 
many reasons, which need not be repeated, for this course, 
but there are now as many political reasons for the speedy 
progress of promising negotiations. Three statements 
which are closely connected have been made to me by 
highly responsible persons within the past few days. The 

which came to me from a member of the new Govern- 
ment—is that the Cabinet is intended to be a Cabinet of 
Negotiation. Does it not contain that remarkably able 
negotiator, M. Loucheur? Does it not also contain that 
protagonist of the League of Nations and of international 
dships, M. Henry de Jouvenel? (Incidentally, one 
should Say that M. de Jouvenel was never personally re- 
Sponsible for certain campaigns of the Matin.) Are not 
these and other Ministers designed not only to reassure 
France, but to reassure England, and in some degree 

; y? Are they not meant to indicate that some- 
thing has changed ? 

The second remark, which came from an equally authori- 


tative source, is that M. Poincaré is prepared to make any 
concessions, on the recommendation of the reports, that 
can be explained to the French people as consistent with 
the general line of conduct of the Poincaré Governments. 
I am persuaded that this is an authentic description of the 
present attitude of the Prime Minister. The third declara- 
tion which has its significance is that M. Poincaré is the 
only man in France qualified to conclude a settlement. 
It is argued that any reluctance on the part of foreign 
Governments to deal with him is entirely mistaken. For if 
M. Poincaré accepts an arrangement, the whole of France 
will accept it. Were some other French statesman 
to accept an arrangement, it would be denounced. 
M. Poincaré after what has happened can hardly be accused 
of surrendering the interests of his country. Any other 
statesman would indubitably be accused of reversing the 
Poincaré policy and of sacrificing French interests. Now 
these three utterances, together with the manifest signs of 
appreciation of the reports, denote that the time is ripe for 
conversations between the Governments, conversations 
which may at last be fruitful. 

Until June France will be without a Parliament. The 
Government has therefore plenty of searoom. It cannot 
be effectively criticised. Something may be accomplished 
before the new Parliament meets—that is to say, negotiations 
may have taken a definite turn. Should the elections, 
while not putting in the Bloc des Gauches, yet reveal a 
leftward tendency, M. Poincaré will probably have suffi- 
ciently readjusted his tactics in order to remain the chief 
figure in the June assembly. 

But certainly I would not be understood as suggesting 
that the difficulties are at an end. They are, perhaps, 
really beginning. When the reports are analysed it is 
seen that many objections could and probably will, some- 
where or other, sooner or later, be raised. M. Poincaré 
has not committed himself altogether. He is still temporis- 
ing. He can still swing either way in accordance with 
circumstances. For better or for worse he lacks the 
dramatic touch—he remains a little cold, weighing the 
pros and cons, afraid lest some advantage be taken of 
him. 

It would be folly not to recognise the existence of a 
number of stumbling-blocks. The French are anxious 
that the reports should be supplemented by some definition 
of an adequate system of control. They would also like 
the Allies to agree to take sanctions against Germany 
together, if at some later date Germany, having promised 
to carry out the scheme of the experts, breaks her word. 
The Reparation Commission will be able, with the reports 
in its hand, to elaborate a system of precautions, but it 
will be for the Allied Governments to consult with each 
other on the vexed question of sanctions. There remains 
a fundamental difference of conception on the part of 
England and of France. The French do not abandon the 
notion of coercion. The British, it may be presumed, will 
hardly be able to consent at this stage to accompany the 
French on another expedition, and thus, as it were, partly 
legitimatise the measures taken by France in January, 
1928. The French do not believe that fresh measures 
would be required were the British to make it known that 
they stand with the French for the execution of the terms 
of a settlement. But the mere concurrence in such a 
contingent policy might easily be held to have condoned 
French action. 

On the whole, it would seem to be better not to press 
this point. The Temps, which has recently taken an 
independent line on reparations and has given proof of 
some liberality, foresees the danger of a discussion on 
sanctions. It supposes that England would make inquiries 
at Berlin to ascertain whether a default is likely. Germany 
would give a conditional reply. She would point out the 
advisability of further concessions if she is to be absolutely 
sure. Thus there would be opened Anglo-German con- 
versations which would not be to the advantage of France 
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if Germany used the opportunity cleverly. In any case 
Germany may ask, before consenting to the scheme, to 
be informed of the total amount of her obligations. This 
would be a reasonable enough request, but there would 
open up a vista of endless debates. The problem of inter- 
allied debts would come into the foreground, for France 
holds that there can be no fresh fixation of the total indebt- 
edness of Germany until French liabilities towards England 
are clearly determined. 

During the past few years we have surely been hypnotised 
by the idea of a complete settlement. We have supposed, 
rightly or wrongly, that no solution whatever can be found 
unless there is a simultaneous solution of all the problems 
which are linked together and interlocked. We have 
imagined some sort of finality. The world has been 
obsessed with this desire for finality. The end of the war 
was, we thought, finality. The signing of the Treaty was, 
we pretended, finality. And now once more, in spite of 
the lessons of experience, we seek finality. There is to be 
an ending, asinanovel. At some given moment all troubles 
are to cease, and we are to live happily ever after. But 
surely in diplomacy there can be no such finish. It may 
be well to consider whether all kinds of questions are now 
to be raised or whether we should not endeavour to avoid, 
at this stage, other contentious issues. 

It would appear that the French are hesitating to widen 
the discussion. They seem to be ready, if it be at all 
possible, to avoid dealing with more than one thing at a 
time. Instead of following the track cut by the experts, 
shall we plunge into the hopeless labyrinth of a thousand 
intersecting paths? It would be without value at this 
moment to set down in detail the conditions of acceptance 
which France is tentatively putting forward. Roughly, 
France desires to maintain a few troops in the Ruhr, 
partly to save her face and partly for effective purposes. 
She will ask for a special railway arrangement in order to 
assure the communications of the garrisons of the Ruhr. 
During the transition period the existing economic system 
should not be destroyed. There must first be the beginnings 
of execution of the scheme. But when and how changes 
should be made in practice it is premature to attempt to 
state. 

To sum up, France is fairly satisfied with what she holds 
to be a political victory and at least a partial justification 
of her thesis. She is not likely to raise unnecessary 
obstacles to the fulfilment of the plan. But she is anxious 
that there should be realisations: that whatever happens 
to the annuities which Germany is called upon to pay, 
the various shares which are allotted to the Reparation 
Commission shall be put on the market at a comparatively 
early date and that French credits shall be, to some extent, 
mobilised. France wants cash. In spite of the new 
taxation, France’s chief difficulties are budgetary. If it 
could be shown that capital sums can be raised which will 
supply France’s pressing needs and enable her to right 
her finances, the reports of the experts would be welcomed 
with real enthusiasm. SIsLEY HuppDLEsToN. 


THE FOLLY OF BEING BORED 
Sle of us who are accustomed to read a great 


many morning papers, a great many evening 

papers, a great many weekly papers, and a great 
many Sunday papers, ought surely to have very broad 
minds. We pass in the twinkling of an eye from murder 
to millinery, from divorce to theology, from the question 
whether blue-tits should be fed on coconuts to the question 
whether the Church still believes in the Fall of Man, from 
the octopus in the Zoo to Einstein, from Brilliant Chang, 
the dope-merchant, to Joan of Arc, from the stars of the 
cinema to the stars of the heavens, from finance to hot cross 
buns, from poetry to horses. I myself have, as a result of 
long practice, so catholic a taste in this kind of literature 


that I am seldom content till I have read even the answers 
to correspondents. And seldom have I done so without 
reward. Correspondents are a strange race, never met with 
outside the columns specially set apart for them, and 
who with an interest in his human fellow-creatures would 
willingly miss so remarkable a specimen as the lady who 
wrote to the Queen the other day, full of anxiety, apparently, 
to discover that the wearing of nose-rings was an old 
English custom, and to revive it. Melancholy young men 
are constantly complaining that variety has gone out of 
life with the spread of civilisation. They have evidently 
never read the answers to correspondents columns in the 
Press. 

But it was not of the lady with the passion for nose-rings, 
much as she attracts me, that I sat down to write. There 
is yet another feature in the papers that I should be even 
more reluctant to leave unread than the answers to corres- 
pondents. This is the page devoted to horse-racing— 
the sport of kings, as it is called, though I doubt if any of 
the racing-papers could live on its sales to the crowned 
heads of Europe. As sure as Sunday comes round, I find 
myself turning, while better men are on their way to 
church, to the survey of the week’s racing that the writer 
who calls himself “‘ Tattenham” contributes so light- 
heartedly to the Sunday Express. Hence, last Sunday 
morning, when I saw an article under his signature, entitled 
** Quiet Spell Before the Easter Push,” I settled down to it 
with every anticipation of enjoyment. “‘ Tattenham ” 
pleases me especially because he is concerned about morals 
as well as about horses. Did he not write that improving 
little work, Horse-racing for Beginners—a charming and 
useful Sunday-school lesson for those about to bet? Last 
Sunday, happily, he was even more the moralist than usual. 
He had met someone — “one of those morbid indi- 
viduals who enjoy nothing except attending funerals, 
reading death announcements in the daily papers, and 
denouncing other people’s pleasures and occupations ”— 
who had said to him: “ Horse-racing is the curse of 
civilisation.” Such a man, no doubt, was King Richard, 
who murdered the Princes in the Tower, and “ Tattenham ” 
let him have it straight from the shoulder. “* You give 
tips,” said the evil one, “so you encourage gambling.” 
“* You give people fits of depression,” replied “‘ Tattenham,” 
**so you encourage suicide.” It was cruel, but who can 
say that it was undeserved? “Tattenham” will find 
thousands of Englishmen who will share his emotions 
when, in explanation of the knock-out violence of his 
retort, he declares: ‘* People who denounce racing always 
make me furious.” 

It is after the story of this dramatic encounter that 
“Tattenham” sets out to give a reasoned defence of horse- 
racing from the point of view of a moral philosopher. 
“IT never,” he tells us, “tire of discoursing of the good 
that racing does in the world. It is the best cure for the 
most dangerous of all complaints—boredom.” He goes 
on to say that he has asked several people, in the course of 
a discussion on boredom, whether any of them “ knew a 
man or woman who takes an active interest in racing and 
who complains of having nothing to do” and that “ they 
could not give one instance.” It is true that some of them, 
after the manner of Socrates, seem to have asked him to 
define his terms and to say what exactly he meant by 
“active interest.” His reply comes resoundingly like an 
answer in the Shorter Catechism: ‘I mean the racing 
enthusiast who follows the form, studies the weights, 
is interested in the breeding of the horses, and in the 
thousand and one sides to an absorbing sport.” This, 
he affirms—and do not the students of that profound, 
if abstruse work, Ruff’s Guide to the Turf, know it only 
too well ?—“ is a life-long study.” 

If I remain a little cold, a little sceptical, in presence of 
this glowing affirmation, it is not because I differ from 
“‘Tattenham ” so much as because I have a lingering and 
insistent doubt whether hippology is not too difficult 
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science to be approached by any but the mightiest minds. 
Compared with hippology, palaeontological botany is an 
amusement for infants in the cradle, and bacteriology a 
study for raw undergraduates. It is all very well to take 
to horse-racing if you have the brain of a Darwin or even 
of a Herbert Spencer. But what are we ordinary mortals 
to do when, after wearing our eyes out over Form in 
a Nutshell and Racing Up to Date, we find our 
most solidly-built theories toppling at the breath of a 
starting-price job or, to speak in scientific language, an 
s.p. job? There are many s.p. jobs in England every 
year—far more s.p. jobs than there are Dartford warblers 
—but, whereas almost any ornithologist with the time to 
spare and the railway fare can discover a Dartford warbler, 
even the most devoted hippologist may pass all his life 
without ever coming into touch with an s.p. job. I myself 
have dabbled a little both in ornithology and in hippology, 
and I can assure people who know nothing of either that, 
while the former is recreation, the latter is work. I know 
in advance where I can see and hear the nightingale, but 
I do not know in advance whether Tom Pinch is going to 
win the Derby. I doubt if “‘ Tattenham” knows. I 
doubt if even Old Moore knows. In ornithology every- 
thing comes to him who waits—even the black redstart. 
But, in hippology, it is all a gamble, and an entire season 
may be barren to you. Hence I cannot help thinking 
that ‘“‘ Tattenham’s”’ moral enthusiasm has carried him 
too far. He is so evidently on the side of Dr. Watts in 
his hatred of idleness that he sets us the labours of Hercules 
in order to keep us busy. “ Doctors,” he observes airily, 
“have told us that brains are not intended to be idle 
except during sleep. We cannot have idle brains if we 
are close students of racing.”” How like Dr. Watts it all is! 
Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do. Go to 
the bookie, thou sluggard. How doth the little busy bee ! 
How much better doth the little busy bookmaker! Truly, 
these preachers are all the same. Their one object in 
life seems to be to make us lazy fellows feel ashamed 
of ourselves, to drive their moral spurs into, our flanks, 
and to turn us into a lot of hard-working prize-winners 
in an adult school. 

I confess it shocks me when a writer suggests that there 
is no alternative to horse-racing or some comparable 
pursuit except boredom. It shocks me even to have to 
admit, as I have to admit, that in so brief a life as this 
there is any opportunity for boredom except for those 
who are so disgusted by the imperfection of things in 
general that they have not even the spirit to try to mend 
them. Most of us have not very much time to be bored. 
At least a third of our lives is spent in sleep. At 
least another third is spent in work. Even the remaining 
third is not our own to such a degree that it is possible to 
devote it to boredom. There are theatres to attend, 
telephones to answer, long taxi-drives to and from parties, 
dinners to be eaten, drinks to be drunk, arguments to be 
argued, things to be looked after in the garden, letters to 
be written, new books to be read in order to see how bad 
they are, old books to be read in order to see if they are as 
bad as the young people say, the weather to be looked at 
with dismay, the stars to be looked at if the weather permits, 
tailors to call on to be measured, tailors to call on to be 
fitted, the optician to call on to see if the microscope can 
be mended, the tobacconist to call on for cigarettes, the 
Post Office to call on for stamps, the chemist to call on for 
the patent medicine that the advertisement speaks so well 
of, the doctor, the lawyer, the clergyman, the bookmaker— 
well, hang it all, my only complaint is that it is utterly im- 
possible to get it all into a day of twenty-four hours. Let 
any man who has a living to earn sit down and try to con- 
struct a time-table for the day that will allow him even a 
half-hour interval for boredom. The thing, I frankly 
believe, is impossible. If I am bored, I find that it is 
invariably because some person or thing comes along and 
Prevents me from spending my time as I should like to have 





spent it. I am bored not by the absence of something to 
do, but by the fact that I have something to do which 
forbids me to do something I wish to do. If the day were 
forty-eight hours long, I doubt if I should ever be bored. 
I am of the ancient tradition that mourned not that time 
lags, but that time flies. I do not cry for something to do ; 
I cry for time in which to do it. If I had time, I should 
write bad poems, bad plays, bad novels—the happiest life, 
perhaps, that unsanctified man can know. If I had time, 
I should become an astronomer, a philosopher, and should 
go to concerts, and visit every place in Italy except the 
offices of the Fascisti, and look at pictures, and discover 
whether I really know a good building from a bad one or 
care, and do physical exercises, and mould my char- 
acter and learn to dance, and expose psycho-analysis, 
and write a book called A Sane View of Birth- 
Control, and grow both sorts of sprouting broccoli, 
and attend a _ race-meeting at least once a 
week, and read Shakespeare and Dickens and Boswell 
and Plutarch through once a year, and learn Latin and 
Greek, and, perhaps, read Marcel Proust just to see, and 
go to the seaside and look at cormorants through Zeiss 
glasses, and sit in public houses, and go to all the churches 
in turn, and learn to play Mah Jong like a Chinaman, and 
study economics and biology, and look into the lives of 
the saints to see whether there was a vacancy among 
them for a man in his forties with an irresolute mouth, 
and spend a year or two in politics to discover whether 
the insanity of the human race is incurable, and listen 
to people talking, black, white, pink and yellow, and go 
in search of a Dartford Warbler, a waxwing, a bearded 
titmouse, and an Arctic bluethroat—can anyone tell me 
how it is all to be done in a brief span of fugacious years 
or into what interstice of crowded time there will be a 
chance of inserting even the tiniest wedge of boredom? 
No, there is no time to be bored until inquisitiveness dies. 
If you go to a horse-race, or if you go to church, do 
so, not because you are bored, but because you enjoy 
communion with your fellow-sinners. ‘ Tattenham’s” 
theory, earnest moralist though he is, is the theory of the 
decadent artists of the nineties, who praised art as a means 
of escape from life. I trust that, when he thinks the 
matter over, he will see how wrong it is to degrade the 
noble sport of horse-racing to the level of the minor poetry 
of the Yellow Book. Let him praise horse-racing on the 
two sufficient grounds that it is enjoyable and that it 
helps bookmakers to pay their income tax. But, in a 
world of stars and song-birds, the world of Chaucer and 
Fra Angelico and Mozart, and of all the odd characters 
you see in churches and at race meetings and at football 
matches and in the dancing-halls of expensive hotels, to 
talk of boredom is the extreme of absurdity. There is 
nothing boring on earth except boring things and boring 
people. And even they bore us only because life is not 
long enough to be bothered with them. Y. ¥. 


66 A. a 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


r I ‘HE late Master of Balliol * is not dead: he lives 
in his pupils. There have been greater historians, 
deeper thinkers, abler organisers, there never was 

a better tutor. He had all the requisites of that exhausting 

métier, the technique of which he learnt from his own tutor, 

Jowett. Of these perhaps the greatest is vitality. And 

who possessed, up to the very day of the sudden attack from 

which he never recovered, a more quenchless vitality than 

A. L.? He was one of the lightest men who ever rowed 

in a first-rate crew, and he remained a staunch “ ancient 

mariner ”’ till just before the War. The pair-oar, coxed 
by one of his daughters, with W. P. Ker at bow, surely 
appeared once or twice even after the Armistice. To hear 





*Dr. A. L. Smith. 
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him talk about”rowing, wandering down the towpath 
without an overcoat in the February rain any time during 
the last quarter of a century, you might have thought that 
he was a man who really cared for nothing else. One 
glance at a crew was enough : he would pounce like a hawk 
on their characteristic fault, and only break off a marvel- 
lously detailed account of that particular College’s rowing 
record since about 1870 (showing conclusively that they 
had never succeeded in eradicating that particular vice) 
to take fire at another disgraceful exhibition by some other 
College Torpid of an equally hoary heresy. To be tubbed 
by him, as he tubbed hundreds of oars, good, bad and 
indifferent, from late in the’sixties to 1928, was to feel one’s 
character laid bare—nothing that you did wrong could 
possibly escape him, and he knew exactly what hidden vices 
of your character made you heavy with your hands and 
unsteady over the stretcher. But then if he took you, 
in the course of a ten-mile ramble over the Oxford neigh- 
bourhood into the parks to look at a hockey match, he 
would delude you, if you did not know him, into thinking 
that a passion for hockey was the key to his character ; 
and to see him skating was to be convinced that every day 
when it was not freezing, must deprive him of indulgence 
in his master passion. Surely no man ever worked his body 
harder or longer; accomplished such walks, broke the ice 
so often before breakfast in the Cher, or could suggest from 
human experience more seductive ways of risking your life 
when you went to him to get advice for what to do (by 
which you had meant what to read) in the Vac. Ifa love of 
hard and difficult sports is a sign of vitality, who was ever 
more completely alive? 

And yet he would be a dull man indeed who would not 
discover in five minutes’ talk with the Master that the true 
centre of life in him was not that small wiry, restless, frame, 
but the brain which dominated it. His interest in sport was 
itself intellectual, and he valued it as an index to character— 
in rowing, he would say, you see men under the influence of 
great passions, and even at tennis in his garden at the King’s 
Mound he would watch a lad’s every movement to catch an 
indication of character, and perhaps tell him about it years 
afterwards, every detail remembered as if it had happened 
yesterday. There must be something in a fine athlete, 
he would maintain, which a good teacher would take hold 
of to build up an educated man from. He it was, more than 
anyone else, who made the Oxford History School the means 
of awakening and maintaining intellectual interests, not 
only in so-called clever people, but in hundreds who, before 
they fell into his hands, regarded books as their natural 
enemies. No one was a keener foe of that doctrine which 
the athletic tutor sometimes unconsciously favours—the 
doctrine that it would be jollier if it were always afternoon. 
With all his enthusiasm for sport, it was in the morning that 
he was most fully himself. His most secure title to fame 
is that he made Stubbs’ Charters live. Age cannot weary, 
nor custom stale, the things he said about the Anglo-Saxons. 
Standing against the mantelpiece in the famous room on 
Staircase XXIII. he would follow up some lame production 
just droned out by a sheepish youth by a fusillade of 
close-knit, witty comments which tore away like flashes of 
lightning the black pall of dullness that had enveloped the 
subject all the week, while one had fumbled miserably with 
the greatest living and dead authorities. Suddenly you 
saw Ini and Egbert in their true colours, as jovial savages, 
bursting with a genial zest for life, even their historians 
became fellow-creatures of whom really good stories were 
told, and the problem of which the reader of the essay had 
quite mistaken the point, appeared as so important that no 
reasonable man could fail to be interested in it. You saw 
in a flash how to tackle it and went out at the end of the 
hour positively eager to venture even as far as the Bodleian 
itself in pursuit of it. For, like all good tutors, he suggested 
far more than he told you: you were given not a meal, but 
an apéritif, not a lump even of gold, but a key. And what 
could possibly be more intcresting than a key, especially 





when the door you opened always led down the queer 
passages and into the recondite corners where real history 
is to be found? There must be hundreds of men who 
look back to the time when they first turned A. L.’s key in 
the lock as the real beginning of their intellectual life. 

But after all, vitality in a teacher is like faith in St. Paul, 

without sympathy it is but sounding brass. The Master’s 
greatest gift was an intuitive sympathy almost more than 
feminine. What made him a great man was the incongruous 
blend of keen critical sense, great physical and mental 
energy, and a delicate and at the same time enthusiastic 
responsiveness. He did not want everyone to be alike; 
he was intensely interested in their differences ; he held no 
hard and fast theories of character, was wedded to no 
coherent philosophy of life, but for that very reason he had 
all the finer sight for the best in a man, and all the defter 
touch to draw it out. Just as his memory was a vast 
storehouse of odd learning and unexpected detail which 
anyone could tap, so his spirit bristled with points of 
contact for all sorts and conditions of men; and every 
contact produced a spark, a flash of sympathetic under- 
standing. He could analyse his pupils’ character as if he 
were a chemist in a laboratory, and yet make any one of 
them feel that he was ready to lavish time, money, effort and 
ingenuity on him out of all proportion to his merit or his 
claims. He was anatomist and inspirer in one, a vivisector 
who never failed to vitalise his subjects. He was not quite 
all things to all men; there were people who made him shy 
and uncomfortable, and so unlike himself; for so vital a 
man he was curiously unwilling to impose himself, to compel 
men to come into his circle, but if you appealed to him the 
response was instantaneous and almost bewildering in its 
generosity. Stray American visitors happening to meet a 
quaintly attired, pensive old gentleman in the Quadrangle 
might wearily ask him where the students dormitories were, 
Three hours later, they might perhaps be seen at the other 
end of Oxford, blinking dazedly at some doorway or lane 
into which the Master had finally dived with some hurried 
word of an appointment, after having walked them all over 
the city and told them every good story there is about it. 
In some moods he had a truly Spanish contempt for time, 
though in others he could be alarmingly punctual. If he 
was interested nothing else mattered, and what interested 
him was an appeal for help. If you told him what you 
wanted for yourself he could make you feel that he instantly 
wanted it for you with ten times your “ effective demand,” 
and was turning out every rabbit in the warren of his brain 
to get it for you. You had only to hint that you felt stale 
or “‘ jumpy ” and he would open fire on you with a machine 
gun barrage of warnings, hints, obstruse medical theories 
medizval and modern, and stories of great men who had 
died of indigestion or gone blind out of sheer wilfulness. 
Hard cases may make bad law, but the Master’s appetite 
for them was insatiable. Many a man has come out of his 
study feeling like a fraudulent bankrupt who has had an 
overdraft eagerly pressed upon him by his bank manager, 
or like a felon who has discovered a fellow conspirator in 
the turnkey. 

And so, after all, he became something more than a great 
tutor; that gift of sympathy found a wider sphere even 
than his great college in the perpetual stream of youth that 
flows through it. His voice, that queer, husky, rather 
toneless, yet perfectly distinct voice of his, which had raised 
Stubbs from the dead, at last reached a wider audience, 
and as a leader of a new movement of working-class educa- 
tion, brought a message of encouragement and inspiration 
to men and women who had never even feigned an interest 
in Ini or Egbert. No man saw more clearly the limitations 
of the academically uneducated, or could get angrier about 
them. But no man could come more quickly into touch 
with a working-class audience or a body of rural school- 
teachers. For one thing, he could always make them laugh ; 
he was so disarmingly simple and humorous, so utterly free 
from pompous solemnity, and from mock-humble pride, so 
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perfectly candid. He could tell a “ summer school,” putting 
up in Balliol for a fortnight, things about the college that 
forged a link between them and its great tradition, and 
make everyone of them feel that Balliol was honoured as 
their host and they as its guests. It is said that when 
hospitality died in England she gave her last groan among 
the yeomen of Kent. If this be so then the Master was born 
a Kentish yeoman. Perhaps, after all, his predecessor, 
Wycliffe, who also was deep in medizval lore and a prophet 
in Oxford, did not really write the English tracts which 
from hand to hand among the humble Lollards. 
But, if he did, then he was like A. L., a man who late in life 
discovered a new vocabulary and proved once again that 
the greatest teachers are those who never cease learning. 


Correspondence 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF AGRICULTURAL 
CO-OPERATION 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEesMAN. 


Sm,—In the past ten or fifteen years, your correspondent 
§.L.B. has been a member—so he tells us in his article of April 
5th—of one or two farmers’ Co-operative Societies ; but unfor- 
tunately they have been of no use to him; orhe tothem. They 
cannot buy from him what he wishes to sell at the price he will 
take, or sell him what he wishes to buy at the price he will give. 
And so he leaves them, as we gather, severely alone. True, he 
still has a few shares in them, but he finds it cheaper not to 
trouble about his interest. If the Societies come to grief he 
cannot help it. And out of this depressing experience, with 
a little hearsay evidence thrown in, he has constructed an 
article, the deep gloom of which can seldom have been equalled 
—even in the gloomy annals of English agriculture. 

Co-operation, he says in effect, is an excellent idea, but 
utterly unworkable. Co-operative Societies are difficult enough 
to form, because of the farmer’s fear of the dealers, and when 
they are formed they are generally incompetent and ill-managed. 
All the best men in the agricultural business are already engaged 
by the private trader, or in business on their own account, and 
when a Society gets hold of a good man it can never keep him. 
Co-operation will be “* fought to the death” by all the leading 
corn dealers, cattle dealers, manure and machinery trusts, milk 
combines and other similar concerns, who will spend millions, 
if necessary, to kill it, and S.L.B. has little doubt that they will 
succeed. How can it possibly resist unaided the firms that are 
arrayed against it? To believe in it is to class yourself among 
the weak-minded visionaries who hope by honest endeavour to 
make water run up-hill. These, says S.L.B., are the facts— 
the “ harsh and unpalatable” facts. If their reiteration causes 
resentment that’s not his fault. 

Let me assure him, then, that it is not in any spirit of resent- 
ment that I feel impelled to enquire whether there is not a little 
element of weakness in all these highly forcible assertions ; 
and whether the reality is in fact quite so gloomy as his picture, 

Take that pathetic little story with which he opens his theme. 
An expert in co-operation, a man “ with the double gift of 
faith and vision,” goes down from London to address a meeting 
in a small country town. He is to be the guest of the chief 
landowner of the district, who has promised to take the chair ; 
and together they go to the hall where the meeting is to be. 
To their horror they find that the whole audience consists of 
three farm labourers and a reporter. The explanation, says 
S.L.B., was quite simple. It was the wicked dealers that had 
done it. The chief cattle-dealer in that part of the country 
had banned the meeting, and not a farmer of them all had the 
courage to attend. The strange thing is that in spite of the 
fact that cattle-dealers, who, in S.L.B.’s opinion, are fighting 
co-operation to the death, exist and flourish in all parts of the 
country, some 150 farmers’ Societies, large and small, good and 
bad, have contrived to come into existence. There must be 
some very careless cattle-dealers about. Or is it that the farmers 
are not quite so timid as he thinks? Certainly in my own 
imited experience—and in the course of the last four years I 
have addressed over a hundred farmers’ meetings—some of 
them in villages and quite small towns—I have never come 
Seross a similar case. On the contrary a prominent cattle- 
dealer was an active member of the Committee of the first 
Society—an extremely successful one—that I ever belonged to. 
Or take again the charge of “ general incompetence ” which 


he brings against the Co-operative’Societies. Has your corres- 
pondent considered the fact that in spite of the deadly opposition 
of the corn-dealers, the cattle-dealers, the manure and machinery 
trusts, the milk combine, and all the rest of them, a fair number 
of farmers’ societies have contrived not merely to exist but to 
do pretty well ? Has he ever considered the case of such societies 
as the St. Edmundsbury Bacon Factory, the Preston Farmers 
Ltd., the Oxfordshire Farmers Ltd., the Harpenden Dairies, 
the Framlingham Egg Society, and other similar concerns ? 
I am far from denying that many instances of failure might also 
be found and that farmers’ co-operation has not hitherto as a 
rule had much success in this country; but I suggest to your 
correspondent that it would be more useful to examine the 
conditions that lead toe success and failure—as has been attempted 
for example in Herman Steen’s recent book on Co-operative 
Marketing in America—than to make those sweeping charges of 
incompetence and folly against a very large group of his brother 
farmers. May I conclude by asking him a simple question ? 
What exactly does he mean when he says, in the eleventh 
paragraph, “the Government must attack those who are 
preying upon the industry,” or, as he puts it a few lines down, 
must “remove the lions from the path”? He is referring, I 
presume, to the middlemen. But how does he suggest that the 
Government should attack them ? What will the procedure be ? 
To me it is the most interesting passage in his long article. But 
it is tantalisingly brief.—I am, Sir, etc., 
Puiuie MORRELL. 
Garsington, near Oxford. 
April 8th. 


THE INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


To the Editor of Tut New SrTaTesMaAn. 


Srr,—Less than four months ago I was lounging on the Ocean 
Beach, Durban, preparatory to sailing for Europe after more 
than thirty years’ service under the Government in South 
Africa. A friend to whom I was speaking suddenly said, “ Does 
not that make your blood boil?” I looked up, to see nothing 
more serious than a very respectable Indian driving a Ford car. 
Now had my friend contemplated only an Indian waiter at a 
hotel, an Ayah nursing a white baby, the Indian coolies keeping 
the sea-front in that spotless condition of which the Durbanites 
are very properly proud, or even the Indians working on cane 
farms or in sugar factories, his blood would have stood at the 
normal temperature. And this is characteristic of South 
Africa’s view of the great Coloured Question. So long as the 
Indian, the coloured man and the native are willing to remain 
hewers of wood and drawers of water to the whites all is well. 
But if they aspire to imitate the somewhat tarnished civilisation 
of the whites, then the blood of the repositories of that civilisation 
begins to boil. In Johannesburg, which is the stronghold of 
the White South Africa agitation this objection to the coloured 
man other than a servant is shown, inter alia, by the regulations 
for the municipal trams which permit coloured men to travel 
when they are servants vouched for by a master, but refuse 
them accommodation when they attempt to travel as independent 
citizens. 

I have no fault to find with your correspondent’s presentation 
of the case except to say that most of the arguments against 
the Indians are excuses rather than reasons. I have already 
dealt by implication with the main one, ie., that the 
Indians are not civilised. That they are uncleanly is pro- 
bably too true, but who would be more cleanly at the same 
rate of pay? Outside the towns in South Africa there 
is little attempt at sanitation. But the farmer can distribute 
his filth over several hundreds of acres of veldt, the coolie has 
only a few square yards for the disposal of his. The poorer 
Indians, says your correspondent, establish themselves beyond 
the municipal boundaries to escape rates. They are not alone 
in the desire to shirk the obligations of South African Poplars, 
for the whites do it whenever they can and demand a suburban 
railway service to help them to escape. Cambridge, four miles 
from East London, is a characteristic instance, and on the sub- 
urban lines out of Durban, Port Elizabeth and Capetown there 
are many others. Best illustration of all, perhaps, is Wynberg, 
a little self-contained municipality surrounded on all sides 
by Greater Capetown. Wynberg, which is inhabited by well- 
to-do-merchants, civil servants and professional men, refused 
to join with the Capetown municipality when all the other 
municipalities did so admittedly on the ground that it would 
have the less rates to pay by standing aloof. 

The fear of a class of alien store-keepers established in the 
midst of a farming population is fantastic in view of the fact 
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that such a class already exists, for such storekeepers are largely 
Jews of foreign origin and their hold on the trade is gradually 
being tightened. In saying this I make no charge against the 
Jew who, on the whole, is a law-abiding citizen enough. 

The “ instinct” of the white population to keep its blood 
pure is quite fictitious and was not discovered till the beginning 
of last century with the growth of the capitalist organisation 
of society. Shakespeare’s Othello, ¢.g., was not met by any 
demand for a white England, nor was it prohibited as are in 
South Africa films of fights between white men and negroes. 
That, however, by the way. The fact is that the coloured 
people in South Africa have not dropped down from the clouds 
but are the offspring of white men whose sexual impulse was 
stronger than “ the instinct which impels, etc.” 

Equally fantastic is the notion that South Africa can ever 
become a white man’s country in the sense that Australia is 
such a country, i.e., by the absence of black people, seeing that 
the coloured people outnumber the white in the Union in the 
ratio of six or seven to one and that ratio is steadily increasing 
against the white. 

Briefly, what animates the white man in South Africa is to 
secure to himself what he has gained in comfort and security, 
to pull up the ladder after him, just as it is said that eminent 
diamond diggers, having made fortunes by buying stolen 
diamonds, introduced a law making the same method of enrich- 
ment for the future a penal offence. That this desire is not 
confined to whites the following story, which I know to be 
true, will demonstrate. The Johannesburg Philharmonic 
Society a few years ago tried the experiment of giving a per- 
formance of the Messiah at Christmas for the benefit of the 
coloured people of Johannesburg. The experiment was a great 
success, as the great town hall, which will accommodate close 
on 3000 people, was filled to overflowing. The Society merely 
gave the music leaving the organisation in the hands of the 
coloured people themselves. It was found that while the organ- 
isers admitted Indians, Chinese and coloured people of every 
shade of mixture they drew the line at pure black people and 
refused to admit the maid servant of one of the chorus (that 
was how the fact came to light) who happened to be a negress 
and not ‘ coloured ”’.!—I am, Sir, etc., F. J. N. 

Simiane, France. 

March 31st. 


THE BESSARABIAN QUESTION 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The news that Rumania has contracted an Alliance 
with Japan over the Bessarabian question is not likely to evoke 
feelings of satisfaction in this country, much as it may be in 
the interests of America to see Japan at war with Russia once 
again. The tacit consent of Great Britain and France given to 
Rumania’s plundering expeditions in Hungary and Bessarabia 
to kill Bolshevism has evolved itself into a question of world- 
wide importance, and one of the conditions of a peace settlement 
with Russia will be the withdrawal of support to Rumania by 
Great Britain in regard to the Bessarabian imbroglio. Whether 
the difficulties are going to be solved by war or plebiscite is 
a matter for the morrow, what we have to bear in mind is that 
seven-eighths of the populatidn of Bessarabia are opposed to the 
Rumanian yoke.—I am, Sir, etc., 

G. E. O. Kyienr. 


THE “ADORATION OF THE IMMACULATE 
LAMB” 


To the Editor of Toe New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—May I be permitted to correct part of Wayfarer’s 
interesting paragraph about the above-named picture, which 
he describes as the “ Mystic Lamb ” ? 

It was the Emperor Joseph II. who in 1781 first expressed 
disapproval of the nude figures of Adam and Eve on two of the 
eight wings, and induced the authorities to keep the picture 
closed. In 1794 the central pictures were taken to Paris, and 
when returned in 1815 they alone were placed in their original 
position, the eight wings being kept stored away. In 1816 six 
wings, but not the Adam and Eve as Wayfarer states, were sold 
to a dealer who resold them to the Berlin Museum for 410,000 
francs. The two wings with Adam and Eve remained stored 
until 1861, when, as being unsuitable for a church, they were 
ceded to the Government at Brussels, in return for copies of 
the six wings in Berlin. In 1919 the original six wings were 
brought back from Berlin, and the Adam and Eve from Brussels, 
and now the whole picture may be seen in Ghent Cathedral, a 


joy for all time.—I am, Sir, ete, pry Bernarp Rorn. 


Miscellany 


THE POET AND THE SEAMAN 


VER since he was driven from Fiume, Comman- 
dante Gabrielle d’Annunzio has been at Cargnaceo, 
above Gardone-Riviera, on the Lake of Garda. 
There he has lived, in dignified retirement, a life resembling 
that of some king or emperor in exile. But he is an 
exile with possibilities ; and authority if it fears him, also 
flatters him. It has made him Prince—Prince of The 
Snowy Mountain. Mussolini is ever courteous towards a 
reputed rival in the favour of the Patriot party. The 
poet has his household and retinue ; the police look to his 
quiet, young officers of the regular army are told off to do 
him honour, ex-legionaries of the Fiume adventure come 
and go continually. Very rarely then need the owner of 
Cargnaceo stir beyond the confines of his beautiful property. 
Occasionally, he is seen at a ceremony in the church of 
Gardone di Sopra. Once or twice only, in several years, 
has he been known to go down to the lake side, and mingle 
with the crowd on the piazza, where the boats arrive from 
Riva and Decenzano, with their freight for the “inter- 
national” hotels. 


Periodically, he is the cause of political alarums and 
excursions, in a spot where otherwise nothing happens but 
the cultivation of health and the worship of the sun. Then 
runners are sent to and fro; heroes from Fiume are active 
in the quiet lanes about Cargnaceo; black-coated Trade 
Unionists of the Seamen’s Federation roll up from Genoa, 
bringing, as he will say with poetic licence, a whiff of the sea 
with them; and the wires to Rome hum with pronounce- 
ments on liberty and patriotism, all compact with classical 
allusions. In the intervals he writes new books and 
cultivates his soul. Notturno, written here, he holds to be 
his finest prose. He has meditated a play which is to cele- 
brate platonic love. His favourite saint is St. Francis, 
and he resists all invitations from old friends in Paris and 
Rome ; that world of taste and pleasure, of which he was 
once the most resplendent ornament, knows him no more. 
If he communicates with it, it is to speak of his duty towards 
God and the role which the Creator has assigned to him. 
He mixes with simple people now, with workers, soldiers, 
aviators; and the plutocratic or (as Proudhon called it) 
pornocratic civilisation of the West—so admirably des- 
cribed in his earlier romances—is the object, in his political 
prophecies, of an immeasurable scorn. 


The frock-coated deputation of the Sea-Workers arri.es 
at Cargnaceo, and the poet, dressed in sporting costume, 
salutes it. A rude race; people of the sea, plain people of 
the decks. His heart palpitates in their presence, his 
lungs dilate excessively. Was he not himself a mariner 
in his earliest youth? He once served aboard a lugger, 
and his first memories are of the smell of tar, fish and tallow. 
Now the shipowners, the masters, are spreading evil rumours, 
in the hope of creating dissensions among the men, and of 
sending him back to his divine poetry for which they 
pretend, so insincerely, to be solicitous. But he will not 
be daunted in his career of sacrifice, and so he has accepted 
the position of “sole and effective chief of the Sea-Workers.” 
All members, be they admirals or cabin boys—for admirals 
and cabin boys are equal in sight of the poet, if not in that 
of the hierarchical Fascist State—must obey him with 
strictest loyalty: then when “ difficult victory ” has been 
achieved, two votive chapels will be raised to Saint Francis, 
the one on the Adriatic, the other on the Jirveno. Already 


he has settled the controversy of the keys. These belonged 
to the “ Garibaldi,” a co-operative society in Genoa, with 
six millions capital, and had been handed to the poet in 
token of the seamen’s faith. As sole and effective chief, 
the poet had the right to entrust them to whom he chose; 
and he despatched them with a grand gesture to the Prefect 
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of Genoa. There came to his mind, as he did so, the motto 
of another sort of company, a spiritual one, founded by the 
illustrious captain, the Marquis of Pescara, feudal lord of 
the poet’s native region. This company had no capital; 
but it had a key of gold, on which'was written: Clauditur, 
aperiturque liberis. The keys of the “ Garibaldi” are not 
of gold, but of iron ; may they merit, however, the ancient 
motto, and may the mariners of Italy be worthy to honour 
and love liberty! (For liberty, whatever names Mussolini 
may call her, is su.ll worshipped at Cargnaceo.) 

The “crisis” of the keys is thus resolved. But there 
follow other crises the nature of which an outsider does 
not feel bound to understand. The newspapers print 
many columns; but speech has been given to Italian 
journalists in order to conceal thought. 

One day when the skies are clear, literally and meta- 
phorically, the poet opens his villa to his guests from the 
sea. It is an old house that must once have belonged to 
farmers ; before the war the daughter of Richard Wagner 
owned and occupied it with her husband, Thode, the 
historian. Cargnaceo was sequestrated when Italy declared 
war on Germany, and d’Annunzio bought from the 
Government. The simple exterior of the house has 
been little changed ; you come on it at the end of a shady 
lane along the hillside, a two-storeyed building, white- 
plastered and green-shuttered, with two old frescoes on 
the walls, and over the door this inscription: Clausura 
Silentium. Another face of the villa is turned towards 
the lake, so that one must see from the upper windows 
past Dante’s profile on the Rock of Manerba over to 
“olive-silvery ”’ Sirmio, and, northwards, the snow- 
covered Alps towards Riva. On this side are the terraces, 
tended by a gardener named Virgil, cypress, oak and 
laurel, dipping down towards the lake. The grounds 
of Villa Cargnaceo have been greatly enlarged, and the 
poet owns now quite a domain: at the back of the house 
there are woods, a river, a ravine—a spot formerly the 
delight of romantic Germans—and on the highest slopes 
of the property he has erected a monument to victory. 
There, on days sacred to the great memories, arise the 
commemorative fires. 

The guests are shown the delights of this garden; or 
the poet explains to them the symbolism of the new details 
he has introduced, since the Germans’ departure. He 
and the deputation pass through two porches into an arena. 
Stone seats are set all around. In the middle rises the 
Roman column which upholds the reading-desk on which 
the Mariner’s Pact will be signed. The poet has his own 
stone chair, and behind it are seventeen symbolical columns. 
One of them represents that Bloody Sunday on which 
Italians fired on their own countrymen in Fiume. He 
addresses his audience : 

St. Francis was once preaching on the shores of Lake Gaeta. 
But as the people were gathering in great crowds, he, in order to 
avoid being jostled, took a boat. There were no oars. He pro- 
ceeded to address, from the oscillating bark, the crowd that was 
collected on the bank. The greater effect his words had on his 
audience, the nearer did his boat approach the bank; corres- 
pondingly it drifted off whenever his words failed to touch the 

of the people. 
The poet is in that Franciscan bark. And he feels it 
drifting out into deep waters at those times when the 
Intrigues of the shipowners and the evil rumours that 
they spread, take effect among the workers. 

But to-day hearts are lifted high. Before leaving the 
arena, the deputation makes a vow of eternal fidelity 
to the poet; then all pass out towards the Bridge of 
Supplications. A historic spot; here Cicerin, when he 
visited d’Annunzio, silently wished what he most desired 
—and this wish, he afterwards confided to the poet in a 
message from Moscow, was realised. All must wish 
as they pass over. It costs a penny, d’Annunzio goes 

lead, and stands with his hat in hand to receive the 
coin, “When the shipowners hear of this, surely they 
will say that I am being maintained by the shipworkers.” 


But with that jest he becomes silent and pensive, and 
there is grief on his face as he leads his guests back to 
the house. The day of Italy’s grandeur is still far off. 
Only by constant sacrifice, constant abnegation, will it 
be reached. Is he sincere or a comedian—this man whom 
Cicerin calls the greatest of Europeans? Says his com- 
patriot, Croce, a cold and steady intellect; sincerer than 
most of his critics. J. M. Hone. 


Music 


WHY WE HAVE NO ENGLISH 
MUSIC 


HE death of Sir Charles Stanford, following quickly 
on that of Sir Frederick Bridge and Sir Walter 
Parratt, marked the end of an era in English 
music. Sir Charles Stanford was born in 1852, and at 
that time music in England was practically non-existent. 
For the mass of the people there were the Church hymns 
—especially the Revivalist hymns—and a few oratorios. 
For “ Society ” there were a number of foreign, mostly 
German, artists who sang and played—very uncomfortably 
—in Mayfair drawing-rooms. Music was despised, and 
Sir George Henschel, who is still with us, vividly suggests 
in his Memoirs the atmosphere of those musical parties 
or “At Homes,” when he describes how startled people 
were at his audacious innovation of demanding silence 
while he sang. The British aristocracy of the nineteenth 
century treated musicians much as the Archbishop of 
Salzburg treated Mozart—they were servants, menials in 
their pay. This attitude, once normal, is now eccentric, 
and would probably to-day be thought ground enough 
to certify anyone adopting it as a lunatic, but although 
musicians are now recognised as coming up to the social 
standard, such recognition does not yet extend to cooks, 
housemaids, carpenters, plumbers or waiters. This is 
partly the fault of those exercising these professions, for 
it was not until the children of well-to-do middle-class 
people, educated at Oxford or Cambridge, turned—to 
the exasperation generally of their parents—to music and, 
refusing to be considered as amateurs, lived as professional 
musicians, that the status of the musician rose. Of course, 
it was also helped by the changes in popular mentality 
made by others, but the musician was for long enabled to 
remain a social outcast largely because a man could be a 
good musician as a man can be a good cook, without having 
any general culture. 

Sir Charles Stanford was an educated man and a sound 
musician with great natural gifts. The sub-editor who 
put the captions in the Times obituary notice described 
him as “a composer of genius,” although the writer of 
the notice itself did not say so. Well, “genius” is a 
word generally reserved for greater artists than Stanford, 
but if it is used merely to indicate that Stanford had a 
natural innate musical talent as contrasted with many 
other well-known names in English music who, whatever 
gifts of mind and heart they may possess, have no natural 
musical talent whatsoever, it serves a useful purpose. 
Stanford was one of the few modern English musicians 
with a natural instinct to compose music as distinct from 
an instinct for publicity, for organising, for teaching or 
for making a career. He wrote spontaneously, and although 
his melodious and easy charm has too much of the insig- 
nificant fluency and obviousness of his fellow-countryman 
and literary parallel, Thomas Moore, all but a few obstinate 
snobs will agree that the Moores and Stanfords of the 
arts give a certain amount of pleasure, and sometimes 
pleasure of a kind not obtainable elsewhere. Having 
done that they deserve to be included in the roll of genuine 
artists. 
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But having said this and having to admit that Sullivan 
is probably the greatest English composer who has died 
during the last hundred years—a period which saw the 
death of Beethoven, Schubert, Weber, Schumann, Chopin, 
Liszt, Wagner, Brahms, Franck, Berlioz, Bizet, Mendelssohn, 
Verdi, Rossini, Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, Tchai- 
kovsky, Debussy and a host of minor writers such as 
Grieg and Glinka—one is faced with this extraordinary 
phemonenon of the almost absolute dearth of English 
musical genius during so many generations. I happened 
during the past week to be showing the last Philharmonic 
Society programme to a friend and a page caught his eye 
headed “ Rolls of the Royal Philharmonic Society on the 
22nd November, 1923.” He looked through the list of 
honorary members—and to be made an honorary member 
is an even greater distinction than to receive the Society’s 
gold medal—and he found not one English name among 
the fifteen famous musicians who appeared there. It 
would be simple to explain if we could say that we were 
not an artistic race, but what makes this musical barren- 
ness so astounding is that it coincides with a period of 
wonderful artistic fertility in other fields. During that 
same period England can show a list of great poets which 
cannot be paralleled in the history of the world, a group 
of men of genius which is even more striking than that 
wonderful cluster of German musicians which centres 
round Beethoven. We have only to name Blake, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Keats, Byron and Shelley to realise that 
English poetry has a pre-eminence even more striking 
than German music. Take away Byron from our list 
and we are left with five poets with whom you can rank 
not only no one in European poetry since 1800, but no 
one in European poetry since 1821. We have to go to 
English literature before 1800 to find anyone comparable 
with our greatest nineteenth-century poets. And it is 
not only that the great poets of this period are of such 
magnitude, it is their abundance that is so striking. I 
have not even had to mention Rossetti, Swinburne, Tenny- 
son, Browning, Arnold, Francis Thompson, Coventry 
Patmore, Landor, Poe. I leave these to pair off against 
Goethe, Schiller, Heine, de Musset, Victor Hugo, Baude- 
laire, Verlaine, and I feel even then that we have a good 
deal to spare. I do not make this comparison, however, 
merely for the purpose of showing that English poetry 
easily surpasses any other the world has so far produced 
and that only in German music can a comparable phe- 
nomenon be found. I make it, because it offers such a 
startling contrast to what we have produced in music, 
and although it would be easy to say in explanation that 
the peculiar artistic genius of the English race is literary, 
while that of the Germans is musical, such generalisations 
are very unsatisfactory. But unsatisfactory as it is, 
such a statement very likely expresses the truth as nearly 
as possible, for in spite of the enormous advance in musical 
education in England during the last fifty years—due 
largely to the efforts of exceptional men like Parry and 
Stanford—I see no signs anywhere of an increase in English 
musical talent. In poetry, in literature we are as busy 
as ever. I know at least half-a-dozen young men lately 
down from Oxford or Cambridge who have marked literary 
ability. Young men who can write a poem or a play or 
an essay which, however immature and defective, has 
real stuff in it—individual thought and feeling. But 
where are the musicians, the composers? Perhaps Sir 
Hugh Allen knows them, perhaps we are presently going 
to get half-a-dozen surprises from the Royal College of 
Music. Well, let us hope so. Hundreds of years ago we 
produced William Byrd and Henry Purcell. More recently 
we have had in Sir Edward Elgar a great virtuoso in musical 
composition if not a great composer. Dr. Vaughan 
Williams, like Stanford, is genuine if not sublime. Mr. 
Josef Holbrooke is an original, if not quite so original as 
Grock. Mr. Rutland Boughton is almost as popular as 
Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson, while Mr. Arnold Bax has only 





been able to escape that fate by incessant toiling elabora- 
tion. Mr. Eugene Goossens alone among our younger 
British composers has preserved an immaculate reputation 
by writing music that is so completely empty that one 
simply cannot believe it. It is like a drink you can’t taste, 
you swallow it but you have got nothing inside you. As 
this is against all the laws of nature, a musical critic feels 
somewhat as a doctor would who assisted at a virgin birth. 
Mr. Goossens “ creates” without giving a fraction of 
himself away. To do this is to arrive at the grand cul- 
minating nullity. No man can go beyond this. Like a 
perfect nought poised upon a lofty and inaccessible pinnacle, 
Mr. Goossens defies analysis. There is nothing to be done 
but gaze and wonder. 


There is, I fancy, one simple explanation of the inferiority 
of our music to our literature. Music is an art which needs 
organisation far more than literature. Books are cheap to 
print, and can be bought and read by anybody. Music 
needs to be performed and the performers need a very 
specialised and highly skilled form of training. To meet 
this expense a large number of persons need to be collected 
together at the same place and time to hear the music, 
This was achieved in Germany through the mechanism of 
the hundreds of petty courts with their separate capitals 
and cultural centres. In England there has been only one 
centre for centuries. There has been no intellectual or 
artistic life outside London. A hundred years ago there 
was a secondary centre in Edinburgh, but it did not endure 
long into the nineteenth century. This is a very unhealthy 
state of affairs, and London itself would benefit enormously 
from some serious rivalry from other cities. Music and 
drama being the two most social arts, the two arts that 
depend most on organisation, have naturally suffered most. 
The enormous gulf between London and any of our great 
provincial cities is vividly shown by the Birmingham 
Repertory Company. This company, generously financed 
by Mr. Barry V. Jackson, who, in spite of its frequent 
successes, has had constantly to meet deficits, has definitely 
aimed at doing good work rather than at making money; 
but so low is the artistic culture and general esthetic stan- 
dard of the provinces that when this company comes to 
London and gives performances here the lack of a high 
technical efficiency and polish becomes painfully apparent. 
As I sat in the Queen’s Hall at the last Philharmonic 
concert and listened to Weingartner’s magnificent perfor- 
mance of the Ninth Symphony, I thought to myself, how 
is it we haven’t got a single conductor of this rank? 
Weingartner is in a different class altogether from our 
English conductors. Sir Henry Wood, Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Sir Landon Ronald, Mr. Eugene Goossens, would—with the 
possible exception of Sir Thomas Beecham—be the first 
to admit it. Apart from Weingartner, whom I prefer to 
Nikisch, or anybody else, we can’t produce a conductor as 
good as Furtwingler or Bruno Walther. We couldn't 
support three first-class conductors in this country, and 
that is probably why we haven’t got them. If Birmingham 
was as musically and dramatically alive as Munich, Man- 
chester as Leipzig, Liverpool as Dresden, Leeds as Stuttgart, 
Cardiff as Frankfurt, we should have magnificent opera 
houses, theatres and orchestras in every one of those cities, 
directed by musicians of the rank of Bruno Walther and 
Furtwangler. But is there any hope of our provincial cities 
developing in this way? None whatever! I once wrote 
an article for the Daily Herald, pointing out that Wolver- 
hampton was such a filthy, loathsome god-forsaken hole 
that it was unfit for anything higher than an animal to 
live in. The editor would not print it, because he said we 
would have the Wolverhampton trade unionists and labour 
councillors raging about our ears. Then what is to be 
done if by any chance you, an intelligent and sensible 
human being, are born in Wolverhampton ? Nothing but 
to get out or cut your throat! 

W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


NE of my amiable correspondents suggests that I 

O should sometimes take advantage of the stars 

which, as our readers may have observed, break 

this page into sections, to change several times the subject 

of my discourse. 
* * * 

Messrs. Benn are publishing a series of books which they 
call Masters of Architecture, of which I have seen three, 
dealing with Vanbrugh, Chambers and Inigo Jones, re- 
spectively. -They are admirably illustrated by photo- 
graphs, and are under the general editorship of Mr. Stanley 
C. Ramsey. The price (10s. 6d.) is moderate, considering 
the excellence of the illustrations. There is no doubt that 
there is a revival of general interest in architecture, which 
the Architecture Club, started by Mr. J. C. Squire, is doing 
much to foster. This series is therefore welcome. It is 
easiest (here I speak first for myself) to see the merits of 
buildings in photographs. It is a somewhat humiliating 
confession to make, but one which I am sure a good many 
people would also make if pressed: the illustrations in 
this series have made me wonder why I have not derived 
more joy from fine buildings. I think the explanation is 
that the object in a photograph being so small, the eye at 
once grasps its true proportions. But this does not apply, 
I think, to interiors, only to exteriors. In the case of 
interiors the sensation of being in a work of art and moving 
through it is one which no picture can replace, and it is a 
source of one of the chief esthetic thrills which architecture 
can give. 

3 a aK 

The illustrations of Blenheim which Mr. Christian Bar- 
man supplies to his monograph on Vanbrugh impressed me 
more than that grand palace did itself, in spite of the fine 
deep orange tone of its stones. Possibly, when I visited it, 
I was too much distracted by irrelevant, and not exactly 
esthetic, impressions—at least, in that stern sense the 
appreciation of architecture requires. I was too conscious 
of the desolation and emptiness of its vast courts, which 
ought to have been swarming with retainers and hangers- 
on; perhaps, too, of my companions, and of that sense 
of being diminished to a pigmy size, as one mounts the 
steps of the great Corinthian pillared entrance and enters 
a white hall as large as a temple. Vanbrugh’s genius was 
for the grandiose, but there was nothing in the least 
vulgar in his passion for ostentatious magnificence. His 
buildings, such as Blenheim and Castle Howard, bristle with 
every kind of feature which are intended to exhibit pride 
and defiance of expense, but a fine and most genuine sense 
of symmetry and dignity underlie and support the whole. 
Beauty he does not aim at first; at least that attribute 
must first be translated into the expression of a quality 
which he himself rightly called state. The royal gift of 
Blenheim to Marlborough and the prodigious fortune of 
the Earl of Carlisle afforded him two magnificent opportuni- 
ties of expressing this quality of stateliness and satisfied 
ambition. 

* x ~ 

But the building of Blenheim nearly killed him. Mr. 
Barman gives an excellent account of the architect’s 
tribulations and difficulties. His work was continually 
Suspended, for royal bounty gave out and Parliament's 
gratitude still more quickly ; and although Marlborough 

the & Croesus, his stinginess equalled his fortune ; while 
‘ian Sarah, his wife, was one of those people who are 
inate, = get everything, if possible, for nothing. She 
treated anbrugh as badly as any employer has ever 
ian artist, and she was determined that his services, 
extending over close upon twenty years, should remain 
cbtei nerated. It is scarcely credible, but she tried to 
eal = injunction against him by proving that he had 
n formally employed by the Duke. And it gives 


us an idea of her character to hear that when the palace was 
almost completed she refused Vanbrugh admission when 
he arrived one day with his wife and a party of friends. 


* * * 


She was an aggressive, envenomed woman. 
done her faults justice : 

But what are these to great Atossa’s mind ? 
Scarce once herself, by turns all womankind ! 
Who, with herself, or others, from her birth 
Finds all her life one warfare upon earth ; 
Shines in exposing knaves, and painting fools, 
Yet is, whate’er she hates and ridicules ; 
No thought advances, but her eddy brain, 
Whisks it about, and down it goes again. 
Full sixty years the world has been her trade 
The wisest fool much time has ever made : 
From loveless youth to unrespected age, 
No passion gratify’d, except her rage : 
So much the fury still outran the wit, 
The pleasure miss’d her, and the scandal hit. 
Who breaks with her, provokes revenge from hell, 
But he’s a bolder man who dares be well. 
Her every turn with violence pursued, 
Not more a storm her hate than gratitude : 
To that each passion turns, or soon, or late ; 
Love, if it makes her yield, must make her hate. 
Superiors ? death! and equals? what a curse! 
But an inferior not dependant? worse. 
Offend her and she knows not to forgive ; 
Oblige her, and she'll hate you while you live: 
But die, and she'll adore you—then the bust 
And temple rise—then fall again to dust. 
Last night her lord was all that’s good and great; 
A knave this morning, and his will a cheat. 
Strange! by the means defeated of the ends, 
By spirit robb’d of power, by warmth of friends, 
By wealth of followers! without one distress 
Sick of herself, through very selfishness ! 
Atossa, curs’d with every granted prayer ; 
Childless with all her children, wants an heir. 
To heirs unknown descends th’ unguarded store, 
Or wanders, heaven-directed, to the poor. 


* * * 


Talking of architecture, Mr. Charles Marriott’s Modern 
English Architecture (Chapman and Hall. 21s.) contains, 
at least the latter half of it, much which should sharpen our 
eyesight. I cannot say the same of the first half, which is a 
second-hand, and rather offhand, discussion of the archi- 
tecture of the past. Everything which Mr. Marriott says 
in his first seventy pages has been said better in other books. 
But in discussing modern commercial and domestic archi- 
tecture he is often helpful. He has made one mistake, 
however, that of allowing illustrations to be scattered 
through the book independently of the text. The result 
is that the reader, stimulated by Mr. Marriott’s observations 
on particular buildings, has continually to turn backwards 
and forwards to find the one to which the text points. 


* * * 


Read Mr. John Beresford’s Gossip of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries (Cobden Sanderson. 8s. 6d.). 
Gossip in its favourable sense it certainly is; that is 
to say, the easy, unrestrained writing about characters 
and past events of a scholar who knows much more than 
other people, but takes in his subject the kind of interest 
which is shared by us all. His subjects are January 80th, 
1649, John Donne’s son, whom biographers of Donne 
have black-washed, Anne Hyde, who became Queen of 
England, the holy Mr. Hubert, and the Coke family in the 
reign of Queen Anne. Each essay is delightful and enter- 
taining. The description of the 80th of January which 
was Charles I.’s last day, and of the events which preceded 
it, is dramatic and moving. Mr. Beresford’s comments 
on the larger significance of these events are also convincing. 
Carlyle was never more out than when he asserted that the 
action of the Regicides struck ‘‘ a damp like death through 
the heart of Flunkeyism universally in this world.” He 
wanted to think that, so he asserted it. That is the worst 
of prophets turned historians ; they see history dramatically 
—there is no harm in that, but they will also insist that they 
know the plot. The rule of the Commonwealth did as 
much to destroy absolute Monarchy as the execution of 
Charles I. People saw that the sword of Cromwell was as 
hostile to Parliaments as Kings. With the Restoration, 
what Carlyle called Flunkeyism and Cloth-worship came 
back, but with it the rule of the Monarch’s sword vanished 
for good and all in England. ArraBLe Hawk. 


Pope has 
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RICHARD THE LION HEART 


Richard the Lion Heart. By Kare Norcarte. Macmillan. 16s. 


If the hostile marksman upon the walls of Chalus had aimed 
a shade less quickly, or not quite so high; if Richard had not, 
characteristically, looked up to applaud the shot before ducking 
behind his shield ; or if he had not—again characteristically— 
neglected to put on his armour before leaving his tent—all 
these speculations, of the kind usually described as idle, are 
peculiarly tempting in the case of Richard the Lion Heart. 

For what would Richard have done if his life had been spared ? 
In the first place, he would have gone back to Palestine, and 
would have altered the history of the Near East. It is customary 
to think of him as a mere knight-errant, a reckless leader of 
cavalry charges. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
He was, perhaps, the most efficient general who ever led a 
Crusade. Professor Oman has rightly insisted upon his special 
quality of ‘ prudence,” upon the soundness of his tactics, and 
upon the care with which every move in his cautious strategy 
was thought out in advance. If he hurled small parties of 
knights against the Saracen host, it was because he knew that 


the light-armed Arabs could not stand against them, and his_ 


policy was always to lure his enemy within reach of a Christian 
charge. The result justified him, for if he was reckless of his 
own life, he lost remarkably few of his men. He never suffered 
a serious defeat, either in Palestine or France. His policy 
of securing the sea-board before venturing inland against 
Jerusalem was undoubtedly the right one; and no one was 
better qualified to fortify the coastal towns, for his castle of 
Chateau Gaillard in France still stands to remind us that he 
was one of the leading military architects of his day. Here 
may be found stone machicolations—an idea brought by 
Richard from Palestine—in place of the old wooden platforms ; 
and here are outer walls built in a series of semicircles (scallop 
shape) so that a flanking fire could be maintained along the 
ditch without the necessity of erecting connecting towers or 
bastions. One feels that, given time and opportunity, Richard 
might have made the Christian strongholds of Jaffa and Acre 
well-nigh impregnable. Richard was the most dangerous 
enemy of Islam that the Crusades produced. That he would 
have conquered Jerusalem at the second attempt is as near 
certain as anything can be. When he came within sight of the 
Holy City in 1192 he is said to have covered his eyes and prayed 
aloud: ‘ Fair Lord God, I pray Thee that Thou suffer me not 
to behold Thy Holy City, since I cannot deliver it from the 
hands of Thine enemies” ; and when Saladin offered to give 
him a safe conduct as a pilgrim, he refused, saying that he 
preferred to wait. 

As for his French campaigns, their comparative insignificance 
is easily explained on the ground of lack of money. Richard’s 
means, says Miss Norgate, were “ insufficient for the payment of 
even the troops absolutely necessary to guard the Norman 
frontier.” Yet he always held his ground, and after his return 
from Palestine quickly recovered the territories treacherously 
filched from him by Philip of France. This was a period in the 
history of war when the defence was stronger than the attack. 
It was a period of sieges, and at these Richard excelled. His 
thoughts, as we have said, were always in the Holy Land; but 
if he had ever found occasion to call out the levies of England 
for a serious invasion of France, there seems no reason to doubt 
that he would have equalled the exploits of his successors in 
the Hundred Years’ War. 

As a disciplinarian his severity anticipated that of the Black 
Prince. Miss Norgate translates some of the regulations 
enforced in the English ships on the outward voyage to the 
East : 


Any man who slew another on board ship was to be tied 
to the corpse and cast with it into the sea. One who slew 
a man ashore to be tied to the corpse and buried with it. 
A man convicted of drawing a knife on another, or striking 
him so that blood flowed was to lose his hand. If he only 
struck with his palm, so that no blood flowed, he was to be 
ducked three times in the sea. 


Contemporaries noted Richard’s gravity, and, in particular, 
the dignity of his demeanour in public. Yet he once composed 
a comic song about his French enemies, and in battle he would 
** burst out laughing,” or hurl rough jests at the flying foe. 
There is the well-known story of how he rode his horse up and 
down before the Saracen lines near Jaffa, challenging any man 
to come out and fight him, and then, dismounting, calmly 
proceeded to snatch a light meal while waiting for the answering 
challenge that never came. And there was that much less 
honourable escapade at Mileto in Calabria, when Richard invaded 








one of the cottages and tried to take away a falcon that he saw 
there. The villagers became angry and set upon the King who 
had only one knight with him ; but he beat one assailant with 
the flat of his sword till the sword broke, and drove off the rest 
with stones. Like the Black Prince, he was subject to terrible 
fits of rage. He once blinded fifteen French prisoners and sent 
them back to Philip led by a one-eyed man. In the middle of 
some jesting horse-play he suddenly lost his temper with William 
les Barres, and swore he would never forgive him; but the 
French knight distinguished himself at the great victory over 
Saladin at Arsuf, and the two became friends again. His is an 
example of the complex Plantagenet character, softened by a 
gallant spirit of adventure and a pure and genuine enthusiasm 
for the cause of the Crusades. 

Miss Norgate has performed her task extraordinarily well, 
From the mass of facts which she has collected we get a full and 
convincing portrait of the Lion-hearted King. It is not every 
historian who could combine with her scholarship such a sensitive 
feeling for the right points to emphasise in an essentially romantie 
career like Richard’s. 


OLD PAM 


The Triumph of Lord Palmerston. By B. Kincstey Marm. 
Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

The Triumph of Lord Palmerston deals with only one of the 
victories of that astonishing man : his success in bringing about 
the “‘ just but unnecessary ” war of 1854. It is, we understand, 
the first work of a young Cambridge historian, who has been 
enabled to write it by winning the Procter Visiting Fellowship 
at the University of Princeton. Mr. Kingsley Martin has still 
a good deal to learn about the correction of proofs, and his 
book is disfigured by a number of small errors which do not 
make more palatable the censorious tone that he adopts towards 
his predecessors among historians, but he writes with point and 
vigour, and shapes like a promising disciple of Mr. Lytton 
Strachey. 

The book goes over again in detail, and with the help of some 
unpublished letters of Lord Aberdeen and Queen Victoria, the 
first round in the contest between the ‘“* Quaker ” Prime Minister 
and his “‘ pugilistic”’ colleague. This episode is the one in which 
Kinglake saw an application to politics of “ that ingenious 
contrivance ” of the Parisian insurgents called a “ live barricade.” 
Palmerston plays the part of the civilian rebels and Lord Aber- 
deen and Mr. Gladstone that of the mayor, the priest, and the 
one or two respectable bankers whom they would march in 
front of them against the columns of regular soldiery ; the 
episode which fills so many pages in the last volume but one of 
the indefatigable Greville’s diary, which led to such epistolary 
torrents from the pen of Queen Victoria, and gave such an 
opening to the journalistic and oratorical talents of Disraeli. 

No series of events is more characteristic of the Palmerstonian 
era; not even the great gamble of 1840, when Louis Philippe 
staked everything on Mohamed Ali and Palmerston everything 
on the Sultan, nor the catastrophic events of 1859, when Delane 
warned his almost octogenarian friend of the dangers of Hybris 
and “old Pam ” nevertheless rose again like a giant refreshed, 
from the untoward results of Orsini’s bomb. Nowhere are the 
antagonists of the period more picturesquely grouped, nowhere 
is the great game played for higher stakes. Nicholas and 
Napoleon, the brother and the nephew of the allies of Tilsit, 
are swept into conflict on the groundswell of the storm of 1848. 
Aberdeen, most conscientious of men, whose diplomatic exper 
ence began at Vienna in 1813, finds his hand forced by Cannings 
formidable cousin, whose career opened at Constantinople in 
1810, and who emerged from the episode as Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe. Disraeli, Gladstone and Bright, each at the full 
stretch of his commanding energy, are swept on by events which 
threaten to put each of them into a false position ; the great 
tribune becomes the mouthpiece of an unpopular minority, the 
great Christian economist finances and justifies war, the enemy 
of Whigs, coalitions and pacifists for once foreswears his creed, 
that the “‘ business of an opposition is to oppose.” Suppressed 
groans from Carlyle at Chelsea about the “ lazy, ugly, sensual, 
dark fanatic” of Constantinople, are answered by melodious 
pezans from Tennyson at Twickenham, about the “ blood-red 
blossom of war with a heart of fire” ; the breezy manliness of 
““ Westward Ho ! ” tries to drown the beating of the wings of the 
angel of Death, which had hushed even the House of Commons, 
and Evangelicals cannot shudder at Holy Russia without com 
vincing themselves that the Turk is one of the official agents of 
the Holy Ghost. 
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Amid all this welter of “‘ antiquated imbecility,” hysterical 
special pleading and isolated protestations, of dubious schemes 
and ingenious self-deception, there was, at all events, one youth- 
ful enthusiast (on the threshold of seventy) who took a straight 
and daring line across-country, bent on one single object—to be 
in at the death. Palmerston’s secret was that he knew what he 
wanted, and how to get it. He wanted to be indispensable, 
and knew that the way to become so was to be popular, more 

pular than Lord John or Lord Derby or Mr. Gladstone, than 
the great Whig doctrinaire, the great Tory nobleman, and the 
spiritual heir of the lamented Peel, popular at the expense of 
the Prince Consort and of Lord Aberdeen, and with the help of 
those renowned upholders of British honour, Stratford and 
Delane. Flanked by the “ Great Elchi” and the still greater 
editor, he had only to follow his instincts to become the mouth- 
piece of the public itself, the living embodiment of the Spirit 
of the Age. 

Macaulay, when he heard Bright’s protest against the flippancy 
of Palmerston and his friends at the farewell dinner to Sir Charles 
Napier, wrote : “‘ I heard Bright say everything that I thought, 
and heard Palmerston and Graham expose themselves lament- 
ably.” It was the revolt of an old Palmerstonian against his 
own method of historical writing applied to contemporary 
politics. For what Palmerston did in his dexterous, jaunty, 
spirited, manly way was to paint for the people of England just 
such a picture of the world of 1854 as Macaulay himself had 
painted of the past in the pages of the Edinburgh Review. Once 
again the sheep were separated from the goats ; characters were 
drawn in good crude black and white ; imbeciles and traitors, 
patriots and heroes stood well out from the canvas; the one 
crime was to keep an open mind, and the one cardinal virtue 
tobe cocksure. So, by a too familiar process, the country passed 
into one of its heroic moods and ripened steadily for a Dictator- 
ship. That Dictatorship, when it came, lasted with scarcely a 
break, till 1865. To realise to the full the triumph of Lord 
Palmerston one must realise that it endured to the very threshold 
of the Austro-Prussian War, that it outlasted the publication of 
The Origin of Species and Adam Bede, of Ancient Law and 
Richard Feverel, and that Palmerston easily outlived not only 
the Prince Consort, Nicholas, and even the sempiternal Metter- 
nich, but very nearly saw Cobden himself into his grave. ‘* There 
will be strange doings,” the old man said, “* when I am gone,” 
but stranger still was his own unquenchable vitality to the last ; 
riding down to Harrow and back in the pouring rain for Speech 
Day, bounding up the stairs to the Gallery of the House of 
Commons at one in the morning to embrace his wife after a 
triumphant speech, and enjoying the hardest slice of ham that 
ever appeared on the table of a nobleman towards the end of an 
eight-course dinner. Such were the feats that safeguarded the 
supremacy of a nineteenth-century popular hero, such the 
spirit which enabled its possessor to carry off so lightly his share 
of the responsibility for the Crimean War. 


THE GENIUS AND MADNESS OF SPAIN 


The Genius of Spain. By Sarvapor pe Mapariaca. Oxford 
Press. 10s. 
Spain To-day. 
Co. 7%. 6d. 
The contrast between these two books, both of them excellent, 
is 80 significant that they should certainly be read together. 
Senor Madariaga tells us that, “in the European family Spain 
Tepresents a spirit which in the face of abstractions asserts the 
ess of man; to the ‘ ought-to-be’ and to the ‘ seems- 
to-be ’ it opposes a plain is. In its concreteness and all-round 
individualism it finds its safest guide. . . . To humanity she 
Opposes man; to art, life; to science, passion.” Mr. Deakin, 
that concrete method which relies on well-chosen examples 
and facts, shows us a sick man of Europe rushing to a catas- 
trophe. The first author reminds us that Shelley “ divined 
the nature of her spirit with marvellous intuition when he spoke 
of her as ‘ flame-like Spain’”’; Lenin perhaps meant much 
the same when he said that of all countries Spain promised by 
her condition to be the first to follow Russia. 
us resolve the contradiction between these two ideas : 
can it be true that a national genius which opposes life to 
art and man to humanity should be so blind and impotent 
the social crime and political immorality revealed by 
the author of Spain To-Day? The explanation is to hand 
in the person of Don Quixote, the great gift by which Spain 
Tevealed herself to the human race ; Don Quixote, who fought 


By Frank B. Deakin. Labour Publishing 


for the spirit of man and was blind to man’s existence, who 
was a saint in ethics, but in economics a fool. In Spain to-day 
there is a man who calls himself Don Quixote, it is Miguel de 
Unamuno. He is the first flower of modern Spanish literature, 
“a true view of those great Spanish saints and mystics whose 
life work was devoted to the exploration of the kingdoms of 
faith, he is more human than they in that he has lost hold of 
the firm ground where they had struck their anchor. Yet 
though loose in the modern world, he refuses to be drawn away 
from the main business of the Christian, the saving of his soul, 
which, in his interpretation, means the conquest of his immor- 
tality, his own immortality.” That is how Unamuno is described 
to us, and Senor Madariaga adds that “in his spiritual life he is 
the true living symbol of his country and his time. And that 
he is great enough to bear this incarnation is a sufficient measure 
of his greatness.” 

Now there is in Spain another gentleman, perhaps the most 
honest general of the day, Primo de Rivera, a Chauve-Souris 
wooden soldier dressed up in a spare suit from Mussolini's 
wardrobe. He is engaged in clearing away the amazing political 
corruption so well revealed in Mr. Deakin’s book, in asserting 
the genius of his nation and saving it from social ruin. What does 
he think of the modern Don Quixote, Unamuno ? For “ leaving 
his professional duties to criticise the directorate "» Unamuno 
has been exiled, and the leading separatist paper in Barcelona 
used the opportunity to evade the censor with the flaming 
headline, *“* The President of the Directorate has not found 
throughout his reading of Unamuno one single idea worthy of 
being quoted or studied.”” The censor regarded it as a compli- 
ment and so allowed it, the first criticism of the directorate to 
be published in the Catalan city since the coup d'état. 

Thus we see the politicians—for these Spanish generals carry 
politicians’ portfolios under their uniforms—falling out with 
the intelligentsia because they are such fools; yet both agree 
in their contempt for the masses. For just as the sordid picture 
of Spain To-Day shows us a social injustice almost incredible, 
so the rosy tinted picture, so well painted, so profound, of 
The Genius of Spain reveals intellectual injustice quite as 
extreme. Where is there a place for the working classes in 
the immortality of Miguel de Unamuno, exiled or free ? Is it 
not significant that while most of our best intellects are “ on 
the side of the worker,” scarcely one writer or philosopher 
openly supports the insulted and injured of Spain ? 

The achievements of Spanish literature exist for all to read, 
and we need say no more on this matter than to commend 
whole-heartedly Madariaga’s fine prose, his interesting criticism 
and the creative quality of his thought. The parlous social 
and political state of Spain is not so well understood, for ever 
since the Treaty of Verdun a thousand years and more ago, 
Europe’s obsession has been with the Rhine Valley, and least of 
all to-day does the student of politics turn his eyes to the south- 
western peninsula. The running sore of Morocco is bringing 
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two subversive movements to a head ; Spain is threatened with 
a syndicalist revolution and a separatist one at the same time, 
and Barcelona is the centre of both. The Catalan question is 
like the Irish question with very great differences: first, the 
Catalan provinces are by far the richest part of Spain, that is 
the strength of the movement ; second, no kind of unity exists 
between the Nationalists and Labour, indeed, one of the com- 
plaints of the former is that the directorate, while putting down 
separation, allow the Socialist papers freedom “to preach 
anarchy, atheism and free-love,” thus there is no such fraternity 
as existed between Pearse and Connolly in Ireland—and that 
with the inertia of the women is the movement’s great weakness. 

The Catalans are the only Spanish subjects, except perhaps 
the Basques, with political sense, and Primo de Rivera has shown 
his ineptitude by turning out all the local governing bodies and 
nominating new ones himself, by deposing Catalan mayors, 
forbidding Catalan language, songs, flags, and in every way 
repeating the worst faults of Dublin Castle rule. It is ominous, 
therefore, to think that every Catalan club, even in the smallest 
village in the Pyrenees, has a photograph of the Lord Mayor of 
Cork on its walls. Mr. Deakin is wrong in saying there is little 
real separatism in Catalonia; Cambo is as discredited as 
Redmond became, and in Rovira y Virgili the Catalans have 
an avowed Arthur Griffith to whom they are enthusiastically 
loyal. That he was not returned at the last election in Barcelona 
is notoriously due to the faking of a few thousand ballot papers, 
a@ way they have in Spain. 

Apart from this one criticism Mr. Deakin’s book is exceedingly 
able and full of sound information gained in the course of many 
years’ service as Press attaché to the British Embassy at Madrid. 
One quotation may give an idea of what he has to reveal : 
“There are periods when practically nobody outside a limited 
circle in Spain is free from arrest on very trivial grounds or the 
merest suspicion. Such a time occurred at the beginning of 
March, 1921, when the Prime Minister, Sénor Dato, was assassin- 
ated. . . . Many hundreds of innocent men were arrested 
throughout Spain and subjected to great inconvenience, annoy- 
ance and loss. Large numbers were kept in gaol for months 
before obtaining their release. Not one of those arrested was 
brought to public trial—although most of them had to undergo 
that searching examination in gaol which is the arbitrary and 
unspeakable practice in Spain and other more civilised countries. 
. The whole family of a man suspected of participation 
in the crime, including his parents and relatives by marriage, 
was arrested in Barcelona.’”” A modern Lord Chesterfield would 
have no difficulty in prophesying the coming cataclysm. 


DEBATES IN THE LONG PARLIAMENT 


The Journal of Sir Simonds D’Ewes from the Beginning of the 
Long Parliament to the Opening of the Trial of the Earl of 
Strafford. Edited by WaLLAce NoresTeEIn. Milford. 32s. 6d. 


Prof. Notestein, of Cornell, has begun publishing and annotat- 
ing with all the elaborate care of an expert the best historical 
source for the Long Parliament, The Journal of D’Ewes. We 
have the excellent history of Gardiner which uses D’Ewes 
extensively, but hitherto the notes he wrote of the actual debates 
in the House from day to day have remained unpublished, 
though Carlyle called them “ the most interesting of all Manu- 
scripts.” D’Ewes was an antiquary, fussy about words and 
forms of procedure, a boring speaker, but diligent enough to 
get details from some other M.P. when he was absent himself. 
He wrote enough to fill eight large quarto volumes of print, 
making both rough notes and a fair copy when he had time. 
He had several contemporaries who took notes, some of them 
only recently discovered, and the Editor has produced from all 
of them what he calls a “ harmony ”’ of the Parliament, adding 
to D’Ewes anything that seems significant or striking from other 
hands. The result is curiously attractive. One is led on 
from page to page to see what this famous man or that contri- 
buted to the debate. But D’Ewes as an illustrator of character 
or manner in the speakers we find rather disappointing. Selden 
had clearly a great reputation for knowledge, but otherwise we 
do not find many striking indications of, say, the dominant 
experience in public life of Pym and Hampden, or the moderating 
wisdom of Lucius Cary, Lord Falkland. Pym is, so far as 
actual speaking is concerned, easily the master of the House, 
though Hampden’s influence may have been equal or greater. 
That 20s. which he refused to pay for ship-money was beginning 
to be more expensive to the royal cause than many subsidies, 
Charles is treated with all due lip-service as a most Christian 


king, but this Parliament knew what his promises were worth, 
and that it had to show with great firmness that it held the power 
of money and would not tolerate shuffling with law and the 
privileges of the English people. Amid the futility, the idle 
talking, the bedizened commonplaces in which D’Ewes himself 
so largely dealt, we can trace the steady rise and resolute com. 
petence of the Puritans, now first exerting themselves success. 
fully in concert as a power, and destined to be the chief force 
in England for many a year. “ The Long Parliament,” as the 
Editor remarks, ‘“‘ was in many ways a complex modern organ- 
isation,” in which the system of Committees was beginning to 
take on great importance. The period covered by this bulky 
volume is only from November to the next March ; but there 
was a host of troubles to face, with the Scots, with the Irish, 
doubly dangerous as Papists well organised by Strafford, with 
very large sums of money due to the public services, and great 
difficulty in raising it as a loan from the City of London or any 
other source. Finally, the Parliament contributed a large sum 
by way of loan among its members, but they were careful to 
insist that this should not be a precedent. A great deal of time 
was spent in examining and reproving ministers of religion; 
and the pedantry and triviality of some of these charges are 
condoned by the cruelties endured by men like Prynne and 
Bastwick. Already this Parliament before a year was out had 
formulated articles accusing Laud and Strafford. The 

ments for the trial of the latter show the Parliament’s stro 
and vigilant sense of its privileges and dignity. It had little or 
no sense of humour, but an admirable sense of business and 
getting things done. Feeling bitterly many outrages, it 
abstained from abusive language more than our present M.P’s, 
do. It admonished all sorts of persons called to the bar of the 
House, a proceeding that, D’Ewes sensibly remarked, would 
lose its effect, if overdone. Cromwell is threatened with such 
a call in one of his brief appearances at this time. 

All parliamentary detail Prof. Notestein treats with full 
annotation. Thus he can put the idea of the change in the 
procedure against Strafford to a bill of attainder nearly two 
months earlier than Gardiner does. He has cut out some notes, 
according to his Preface. These concerned, perhaps, things the 
expert is supposed to know, or language which now needs explan- 
ation. Lord Digby, for instance, thought that Alderman 
Pennington, in speaking of “ colloquintida” in the City, was 
implying poisonous feelings among the lenders of money. He 
was merely using a bitter drug as a metaphor for bitter thoughts, 
as Falkland with his usual good sense perceived. If Pennington 
was thinking of one Iago, who used the word just so in a play- 
book, he was wise in not mentioning it to an audience so sour 
about the drama. But how many readers know what colocynth 
is to-day ? D’Ewes is full of Latin not always correctly printed, 
and may have slipped sometimes through hurry. He mis- 
quotes, we notice, a famous sentence of Tacitus in one of his 
own speeches reproduced at length. 

There is a fine index, in which, for instance, all the references 
to the Declaration of Sports republished by the King to be read 
in churches are noted. This wonderfully complete record is 
due to the special Yale endowments for printing history, and é 
to be carried up to the outbreak of the Civil War. 


IRELAND’S MARX 


James Connolly: His Life, Work, and Writings. By Drsmonp 
Ryan. With Preface by H. W. Nevinson. Labour 
Publishing Co. 5s. 

The history of the Irish Labour movement—youngest of the 
organised working-class movements of Europe—may be summed 
up in the personalities of three men: James Larkin, James 
Connolly and Thomas Johnson, its present leader. In a loose 
analogy, the first might be described as its De Valera, the second 
as its Griffith, the third as its Collins. Larkin made Dublin 
Labour articulate without being really class-conscious, violent 
without being really revolutionary. Connolly endowed it with a 
creed, and led a section of it into an enterprise in arms in which 
the social revolution was merged in the Irish revolution. It 
may be doubted whether Connolly altogether understood the 
Socialism of Marx ; but he did for Irish history what Marx did 
for history as a whole—he rewrote it with an economic interpre- 
tation, and by his teaching, and by his application of that 
teaching in his life, and still more in the manner of his death, 
he opened a new chapter of Irish history, of which the end is 
not yet. 

It is eight years since James Connolly died before a firing squad 
in Kilmainham jail; with the other leaders of the rising of 1916, 
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STYLE AND SUBTLETY. 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


T is symptomatic of the twentieth century that all modern artists are 
mercantile, and that a few modern merchants are artistic. 


The production of men’s clothes is an art; an art dependent upon the 
finer subtleties to suggest individuality and style. The scope of design is 
limited; the modern man does not permit himself the endless variety of 
costume which the modern woman demands; despite this artistic and 
economic limitation, the difference between a suit cut by an exclusive West 
End ‘tailor and one made outside the sacred precincts is just as colossal as 
the difference between a Poiret gown and a Peckham perpetration. 


There is no false modesty in the blunt statement that the House of Pope 
and Bradley has led the fashions in the West End for the last decade, and 
there is an immensity of difference between originating a fashion and 
merely following it in herd-like subservience. 

The House is controlled by artistry, but the strange part is that the 
prices charged are more moderate than many other less eminent West End 
There is, of course, a fly in the ointment somewhere. The 
disturbing “ fly” is that Pope and Bradley require cash immediately their 
productions are completed, and not in the dim and distant future when 
the clothes are worn out—if, indeed, ever they are. 

Here is the commercial argument. 
company, it is owned by an individual. If the House gave credit it would 
require a minimum capital of £250,000—work out the interest at, say, 
8 per cent. 
than this £20,000 a year, representing the interest alone, and that is why 
the most famous and successful tailoring house in Europe can supply its 
productions at about 25 per cent. less than any other of the exclusive firms. 


If the owner of this business could afford it he would make clothes for 
all his customers without any profit whatever, not only from philanthropic 
motives, but also to express his vicious opinion of the iniquitous Income 
Lounge Suits from £9 9s. Dinner Suits from £14 14s. Dress Suits 
from £16 16s. Riding Breeches from £4 14s. 6d. Overcoats from £7 7s. 


Pope and Bradley is not a 


Incidentally, the individual can scrape along on a little less 
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which historically may be regarded as the first campaign in the 
war of Irish freedom. Perhaps it is well that the first serious 
attempt to write his life-story should have been deferred until 
now, when with the more or less secure establishment of the Irish 
Free State there has come at least a pause in the sequence of 
events which he, more than anyone else, was responsible for 
setting in motion ; for Mr. Ryan asserts, and his contention is 
supported from other sources, that Connolly rather than Pearse 
was the driving force in Easter Week of 1916. In Mr. Ryan 
Connolly has found a good biographer. The author does not 
pretend to be impartial ; but, though his own sympathies are 
clear enough, he is content for the most part to let Connolly 
speak for himself through his writings. He has made, on the 
whole, a fair compromise between being, as he puts it, “ the 
gramophone or the Boswell.” His extracts are well chosen, 
especially those from Connolly’s magnum opus, Labour in Irish 
History, emphasising his essential doctrine that the workers are 
the only true repository of the Irish Nationalist tradition, and 
exploiting to the profit of Nationalism the Marxian conception 
of the class war. 

“The Socialists will never understand why I am here,” Mr. 
Ryan reports him as saying between his surrender and his 
execution ; “‘ they will all forget that Iam an Irishman.” But 
equally, as Mr. Nevinson points out, he was “‘not merely a 
Nationalist rebel; he was a world-wide revolutionist”’; and it 
was as such that he acted on the maxim that “ the true revolu- 
tionist must ever call into action upon his side the entire sum 
of all the forces and factors of political and social discontent.” 
Connolly, according to his biographer, was ranked by Lenin 
himself as one who anticipated Soviet ideas. The author, at 
the same time, is confident that Connolly would have accepted 
the Free State as a step, and an appreciable step, towards the 
co-operative commonwealth of his heart’s desire. He concedes 
that the conjecture is perhaps profitless. If it be a true one, 
then Connolly to-day might not be a Nationalist rebel ; but he 
surely would still be a European revolutionist in Ireland. 


A PERRY-BUILT RELIGION 


The Origin of Magic and Religion. By W.J.Prerry. Methuen. 6s. 
The Growth of Civilisation. By W. J. Perry. Methuen. 6s. 


The greatest misfortune of anthropologists is that the subject 
of their science is man; for in all that concerns man the truth 
most naturally sought is the truth which satisfies the heart 
before the head. Never was this more clearly seen than in 
Mr. Perry’s work and in its reception in some quarters. His 
theories are so attractive that many people with meagre know- 
ledge of anthropology have acclaimed them as proven ; we hear 
of the “ New Ethnology” which has “so revolutionised the 
older principles that they virtually disappear, and the new 
historical method reigns in their stead.” No one will suffer 
more from such irresponsible talk than Mr. Perry, to whom 
great respect is due for much that he has written. It is no 
discredit to him that he would gladly help in the warfare against 
war; but the very excellence of his aim demands the closest 
scrutiny of his weapons of attack. 

Here it is only possible to examine fully one statement which 
has been lapped up eagerly by those who hope to find in 
ethnology a better code for the ensuring of peace than the Sermon 
on the Mount has proved to be. Warfare, Mr. Perry says, only 
comes at the end of the development of an archaic civilization, 
remains of which are found all over the world. If a community 
has never come into contact with this civilization characterised 
according to him by agriculture, stone building, sun worship, 
belief in immortality and a host of other elements derived from 
Egypt, it never develops war or violence in human relations, 
Such men he calls food gatherers, because they use neither 
cultivation nor domestication to increase the food supply, 
and these, he says, “instead of spending their days fighting, 
one and all, live peaceful lives when left undisturbed. They 
use no violence in their personal relations and they do not fight 
as communities.” 

Upon the pacific nature of food gatherers and upon no other 
fact he bases his theory that violence is not inherent in human 
societies: ‘* When confronted with facts from all the food- 
gathering communities it would seem that peaceful behaviour 
is really typical of mankind when living simple lives such as 
those of the food gatherers. If that be accepted it follows that 
man must somehow or other have become warlike as human 
culture developed.” 
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If we take a few of the communities tabulated by him as 
food gatherers and consult the authorities we are astonished at 
the inaccuracy of this statement and disillusioned about the 
historic and scientific method of the “ new ethnology.” Take 
the Eskimo: Nelson tells us that “ previous to the arrival 
of the Russians on the Alaskan shore of Behring Sea the Eskimo 
waged an almost constant intertribal warfare ; at the same time, 
along the line of contact with the Tinné tribes of the interior, 
a bitter feud was always in existence. Sometimes the women 
were put to death, at other times they were taken home by 
the victors ; but the men and boys were always killed.” Both 
Eskimo and Tinné are mentioned as pacific food gatherers by 
Mr. Perry: he also includes the Californian Indians, though 
of the Seri, an allied tribe of food gatherers, McGee says that 
when they met their neighbours the Papago, “ the mere sight of 
the inimical tribesmen threw even women and children into 
watchful irritation, they instinctively huddled into circles 
facing outward, and ceased to think connectedly under the 
stress of nervous tension. . . . Naturally this racial intolerance 
was seed of battle and blood feud.” 

Another community included by Mr. Perry as pacific are 
the Andamanese, yet on looking up Brown we find: “ The 
whole art of fighting was to come upon your enemies by surprise, 
kill one or two of themand then retreat ;” and so highly organised 
was warfare among them that there were war dances and special 
peace-making ceremonies. Again, though the Australians are 
certainly less warlike than these, every ethnologist knows of 
the atninga or avenging party which went with elaborate 
ritual to slay members of offending tribes. It is not necessary 
to accumulate refutations of Mr. Perry’s statement; the above 
should be sufficient. 

As his argument is unsupported at such a vital point by any 
evidence at all it only retains the same sort of interest as the 
similar tale of Pandora’s box ; nevertheless it is worth giving: 
the priests of Heliopolis, he says, came to power in Egypt and 
argued that the custom hitherto observed of killing the king 
to revivify the crops was unnecessary; the blood of a slave 
would do as well. “It is in this episode that many of the 
troubles of mankind probably take their origin. For from the 
practice of offering slaves as human sacrifices instead of the king, 
the custom of warfare evidently developed, and ruling groups 
have gradually educated themselves in the practice of fighting.” 

Apart from all other considerations it is hard to see what 
right the publisher has to say on the wrapper that Mr. Perry's 
theory “holds out the hope that warfare will ultimately be 
eliminated from human relationships.” Granted that in spite 
of all evidence to the contrary the life of food gatherers is one 
long blackberrying party, and that war is originally due to the 
need of human sacrifice for ensuring good crops, how does that 
help us? We do not wage war for that purpose now, and we 
could not give up agriculture even if we did. It is true we have 
got a ruling class which, says Mr. Perry elsewhere, is bound up 
with the origin of war ; if that is all he has to say it would be 
better for him to prove it by the same data as is used by socialists 
rather than by loose talk about Eskimos. 

As a complement to this criticism we must add that some of 
Mr. Perry’s work has been very interesting, even to scientists; 
The Megalithic Culture of Indonesia, however, was on a higher 
level than these two last books, and it is no consolation that the 
decline is due to the author’s goodness of heart. He is an able, 
though irresponsible, exponentof aschool which has something to 
teach us, but until both method and detail are less honeycombed 
with error his books may attract hearts but not convince heads. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Grass. A New and Thoroughly Practical Book for all Purposes. 
By A. J. Macsetr. Palmer. 15s. 


A perfect lawn is one of the rarest sights in the world—though 
less rare perhaps in England than in any other country. When 
one has read Mr. Macself’s book, however, one is inclined to wonder 
not so much at the rarity of the phenomenon as at the chance that 
it ever occurs at all. The complications of the subject are endless. 
There are differences of seed, differences of soil and undersoil, and 
differences of purpose for which the lawn is to be used. Grass that 
makes velvet turf on the shores of the Cumberland Firth may die 
in a London park or on a clay hill-side in Surrey, and turf which & 
perfect for a putting green may be valueless for a tennis lawn or & 
cricket pitch. The recent development of games—especially the 
demand for good tennis lawns and for firm fast greens on in 
golf courses—has lent a great stimulus to the expert study of grass 
growing, and this book alone is evidence of the amount of work 
that has been done. The expert knowledge now exists, and 
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customarily utilised by the constructors of golf courses if not always 
of tennis courts; but the ordinary householder who wants a good 
lawn in his own garden cannot usually call in a consultant. He can, 
however, read this book, and if after that he does not succeed in 
making better turf than his neighbour’s, he will only have himself, 
not Mr. Macselfto blame. One cannot help hoping that one day there 
may come a Utopia in which the managers of parks and “open 
spaces,” having learnt what is the right species of grass to use for 
their careful purposes, may be able to burn all their ugly notice- 
boards and never again feel bound to order us to “‘keep off the grass.” 


Common Weal. By the Right Hon. Herserr Fisner, M.P. 
Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 
A book by the well-known historian and ex-Cabinet Minister on 
the relation of the citizen to the State should be a work of some 
ificance. But it is not; nor does it really pretend to be. It is 
lucid and cultured, however, and will be useful to many a social 
worker when preparing addresses for boys’ clubs and adult schools. 
Here, for instance, are arguments on the question whether heredity 
is more important than environment. Education, Patriotism 
International Law—these subjects, too, are surveyed from various 
sides. There are many widely-drawn quotations and the illus- 
trations are apt. For example, in discussing the effects of local 
patriotism, Mr. Fisher recalls being told by Booker Washington, 
the Negro leader that however much Americans denounced Negroes 
in general, they always made an exception in favour of those of 
their own neighbourhood ; a week later he met the Governor of 
Virginia, who began by denouncing Negroes in the usual violent 
terms, but stopped to explain that his remarks must not be taken 
as applying to the Negroes of Virginia, for these possessed the most 
admirable qualities. Unfortunately Mr. Fisher has something in 
common with that Governor of Virginia ; he, too, has a blind spot. 
It is all very well his ideal being “the intellectual process, at once 
sanguine and sceptical, which discovers with a full sense of counter- 
balancing considerations the plan and groundwork of a convinced 
and effective life.” But why does he, when denouncing class-con- 
sciousness, scold only the working classes for showing it? Is it 
that middle-class readers may glow with snobbish self-satisfaction 
as they read the stern reproofs tothe “peasants and artisans” ? 
Elsewhere in the book he deplores the widespread working-class 
desire for adult education in economic subjects. It is this inability 
to see the workers’ point of view that spoils what is, in general, a 
broad outlook, and, in a book like the present one, it is a defect 
for which even Mr. Fisher’s lucidity and culture are insufficient 
compensation. 


The Problem of the Coal Miners. By Arnoitp D. McNair. “Daily 
News.” 6d. 

Mr. McNair, who was Secretary to the Coal Commission in 1919, 
outlines in this booklet a Liberal policy for the mining industry, 
He admits the case for a change in the industry, including some 
measure of control by the public and the workers. He holds that the 
coal measures should be publicly owned; but he thinks that national- 
isation of royalties need not be accompanied by nationalisation of 
mines. Under a system of State leases, he holds that, within limits, 
a deliberate policy of local unification should be pursued, in order to 
provide larger and more efficient working units ; but he does not deal 
with the problem presented by the increasing integration of collieries 
with iron and steel undertakings, though this puts serious obstacles 
in the way of unification under private ownership, In one or more 
coalfields he contemplates experiments in public ownership and control, 
not by the State, but by some statutory body including consumers’ 
representatives. He wants also what he calls ‘“‘ progressive joint 
control,” giving the workers a share in power and responsibility, 
and he seems to think that the abortive Mining Industry Act of 1920, 
if it had been given a chance, “might have developed into joint 
control,” and might still form the basis of such a system. He also 
demands more financial publicity, in order to remove suspicion on 
the part of workers and consumers alike. All these points are 
developed in a pamphlet of less than thirty pages, which gives Mr. 
McNair room only for the briefest outline of his policy, with little 
enough of argument in its support. His plan leaves the impression 
of a compromise likely to make the worst of both the rival systems 

which he is fain to steer his Liberal way. 


Trade Unionism. By W. A. Aprieron, C.B.E. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d. 


Gentlemen whose knowledge of Trade Unionism is derived from 
leading articles in the Morning Post might perhaps learn a thing 
or two from Mr. Appleton’s little apologia. But those who have 
any acquaintance with the subject will find nothing very illuminating 
here about Trade Union principles and activities, though they may 
find much to dissent from in the author’s argument. Mr. Appleton 
likes “real” Trade Unions—craft Unions, that is to say, with a 
moderate and non-political programme. He does not like anythin 
that smells of the One Big Union. He thinks “‘ workshop contrel®™ 
is impracticable. He also thinks compulsory arbitration is imprac- 
ticable, but he is ‘‘ whole-heartedly in favour of industrial peace by 
Regotiation and of voluntary arbitration, when conciliation fails.” 
— treats “nationalisation,” for some reason that we cannot fathom, 
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as an alternative—a disastrous one, of course—to Trade Unionism. 
He regards the General Federation of Trade Unions as “‘the outward 
and visible expression of a great ideal,” and the Labour Party as a 
mischievous humbug. Mr. Appleton says that he has written “‘ with 
the feeling that the more real Trade Unions were understood and 
the more they understood themselves, the less antagonism would 
there be between the workers and their employers.” Very likely; 
but the “real” Trade Union is, and seems likely to remain, a Utopian 
fancy of Mr. Appleton’s. 


The Goslings. By Urron Sinctarr. Pasadena, California. $2.00. 


Mr. Sinclair’s huge steam-excavator has been at work again. 
Last year, in The Goose Step, he piled up a mountain of tendencious 
but damaging facts concerning the American universities, and he 
now adds the present volume on the American school system. In 
general contours, Ossa is very like Pelion. The “interlocking 
directorates,” the hundred-per-cent., honest-to-God Americanism, 
the graft and political jobbery, are as usual unerringly detected by 
Mr. Sinclair’s all-too-accustomed eye. And the reader may take 
these exposures at whatever value he attaches to the evidence of 
this gloriously undiscriminating radical. Apart from its main 
theories, the 450 pages are well worth at least a skimming by a general 
reader with an eye for the bizarre minutiae of modern American 
life. As witness Mr. Sinclair’s diverting account of Mr. Roncovieri, 
a trombone player who was made superintendent of schools in San 
Francisco, and known to fame (it would seem) as “the best hand- 
shaker in San Francisco,” or the story of the “clammy and cold” 
Mr. Grout of Portland, Ore., and how he taught poetry to twelve 
hundred school teachers assembled together, which matches even 
the most incredible incidents of Babbitt. But admittedly eighty- 
nine chapters of this become too nightmarish to be altogether con- 
vincing as pure argument. 


Galapagos: World’s End. By Witu1am Breese. With 107 illus- 
trations. Putnam. 42s. 

This elaborately illustrated account of the fauna of the Galapagos 
islands should be of considerable interest and value to students of 
natural history. Almost ninety years have passed since Darwin 
in the Beagle visited these remarkable islands, which are situated 
in the Pacific 500 miles distant from the coast of Ecuador and are 
described as being ‘‘still in the Age of Reptiles.” They contain 
many forms of life—notably giant lizards measuring three or four 
feet in length—which do not exist anywhere else in the world; also 
giant tortoises and cormorants that cannot fly. The recent expedition, 
of which this book gives a full and very enthusiastic account, was 
conducted by Mr. William Beebe, Director of the Department of 
Tropical Research of the New York Zoological Society, and was 
financed by Mr. Harrison Williams. Although they spent only 
one hundred hours in the islands, Mr. Beebe and his colleagues 
succeeded in bringing back to New York a large number of living 
specimens, 11,000 feet of cinema film and innumerable photographs 
of which a wide selection are here excellently reproduced. 


THE CITY 


S the possibility draws near of some sort of a settlement 
in connection with reparations, a question that is 
agitating the minds of some people is the effect that 

the return to Germany of funds held by her nationals abroad 
is likely to produce. If one cannot create a vacuum without 
causing a disturbance, so you cannot uncreate a vacuum 
without causing a disturbance, and if German capital flows 
back to its own country, the effect might easily be to dislocate 
very seriously the finances of neighbouring countries in which 
such capital is at present largely invested, e.g., Holland, Switzer- 
land and Sweden. Possibly it is with a view to preparing for 
this contingency that Holland and Switzerland have been 
raising large loans at home and abroad—* abroad ” in this case 
meaning particularly the United States—and that Sweden 
is now sounding New York with a view to the flotation there 
ofaloan. The point is worth bearing in mind. 


* * * 


It is a funny world. Four months ago leaders of finance 
and the press were endeavouring to persuade the nation that 
a Labour Government would cause widespread ruin. A few 
weeks pass, and the papers gravely inform their quickly for- 
getting and forgiving readers that stock prices have weakened 
on the defeat in the House of Commons of the Labour Govern- 
ment. Then comes the news that the elections in Western 


Australia and South Australia have gone in favour of Labour, 
and that Labour Governments are being formed there. At 
the end of last month, before these events, South Australia 
4 per cents. were quoted at 88 ; now they stand at 90 ; Western 


Australia 4} per ‘cents. were quoted on March 81st at 92; now 
that it is known that the country is to have a Labour Govern- 
ment they stand at 944. At the end of last month the Denmark 
4 per cent. loan was quoted at 724; this week comes the news 
that a Socialist Government is to be formed in that country; 
now the loan is 73%. I do not assert that these are cases of cause 
and effect ; our own War Loan conversion scheme has given 
a fillip to all trustee securities, but it is at least evident that 
the advent of a Labour or Socialist Government does not 
exercise that depressing effect upon the credit of a country 
that a few months ago our public was led to believe, and that 
the Daily Mail public to this day believes. 


* * * 


While on this point, I cannot refrain from giving the following 
excerpt from the March circular of the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank of New York. The concatenation of disasters 
is amusing : 

The Presidential election is still eight months off, and much 
may happen in the intervening time. Looking back over 
the past eight months we see how many unforeseeable events 
occurred in that interval. There was the death of President 
Harding, followed by that of former President Wilson. There 
was the financial difficulty of the agricultural sections of the 
Northwest. There was the development of one of the most 
astounding political scandals in American history. Oversea 
there was the climax of the adventure of France in the Ruhr, 
and the financial breakdown of Germany. There was the 
election of a Labour Premier in Great Britain and the recog- 
nition by the British Government of Bolshevist Russia. 
There was the visitation of Japan by a disastrous earthquake. 


* * * 


A little-known share possessing decided investment merits 
is the £10 deferred ordinary of Waterlow and Sons, Limited, 
the well-known printers and stationers. The company’s capital 
consists of £540,000 in 4 per cent. cumulative preference shares, 
£540,000 in 64 non-cumulative preferred ordinary, and £690,000 
deferred ordinary. The financial position is exceptionally 
strong, the reserve fund being £400,000, and the amount carried 
forward to this year’s accounts being £65,720. The company’s 
net profits have never been less than £100,000 per annum 
during the past ten years. The firm already prints the one 
pound and ten shilling Treasury Notes and the postage stamps, 
and does a large proportion of the cheques of the great banks, 
the printing of Bonds, share warrants and certificates, and has 
a large and extending foreign trade. The financial year ends 
September 80th, and of recent years an interim dividend of 
2} per cent. has been paid early in July, and a final dividend of 
10 per cent. about Christmas. Allowing for the fact that these 
dividends are paid free of income tax, the yield at the 
present price of about £17 is £9 14s. per cent. The shares look 
attractive as a permanent investment right up to £20, and 


have been as high as £27. 
* * * 


Every rise or fall in a foreign exchange rate brings its own 
problems, and the fall that has occurred in the franc during the 
past year has hit hard British holders of Bulgarian Government 
Bonds. In 1910 a Bulgarian 4} per cent. Loan was issued in 
London as well as some other Continental cities, interest being 
payable in sterling or in France, Austria, Bulgaria, Germany, 
Holland, Switzerland or Belgium at the holders’ option at fixed 
rates of exchange. In 1921 the committee of holders of Bul- 
garian Bonds, acting in conjunction with the Council of Foreign 
Bondholders, came to an agreement with the Belgian Govern- 
ment whereby they agreed to accept payment of interest coupons 
and drawn Bonds in French franes at their pre-war value of, 
say, 500 francs for the £19 16s. Bond that had been drawn. 
This arrangement was for the three years ending March 31st, 
1924. As in 1921, the franc was quoted at about 46 to the 
pound, it will be seen that its steady depreciation has increased 
the sacrifice made by British Bondholders, and their repre- 
sentatives were naturally disinclined to renew the agreement. 
The Bulgarian financial delegation has now come to a new 
agreement with the Council of Foreign Bondholders, whereby 
the Bulgarian Government will in future pay one-third of the 
face value of the coupons and drawn Bonds in sterling or Dutch 
florins at the option of the holder. The amount of Bulgarian 
Bonds held in this country is not very large, but the arrangement 
referred to constitutes a precedent, which may be followed in 
the case of other countries in arrears with their interest, when the 


time comes for a settlement. 
A. Ema Davies. 
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Doctors advise you to 
MULLERISE 


The MULLER SYSTEM of physical exercise and massage has 
won the warm approval of the whole medical profession. Here 
are a few of the many doctors’ opinions of the value and merit of 
the series of exercises evolved by Mr. J. P. MULLER, author of 
“My System,” after years of research, to promote and maintain 
vigorous health and fitness. 


TOM BIRD, M.D. (“ Lancet”). 

“T have never seen physical exercises 
so well 97 No sogecatys is 18 
required. hey are collecte by J. P. 
Maller, who calls them ‘ My System,’ 
and can be mostly performed in an 

ordinary bathroom.” 


aim to develop the body as a whole 
and not to over-develop any one set 
of muscles at the expense of the rest 
of the body . and it also in- 
creases the involuntary movements of 
the bowels, and so aids in removing 
constipation.” 





ALEX JAMES KERR LOVE, M.D. 

“I gee Ree practised his Said that, as a medical man, he had 
em, and I can enthusiastically an unbounded admiration for “ My 

ere its merits.’ System,” and declared that the 


System was characterised by good, 
VALENTINE KNAGGS, M.R.C.S. sound, physiological common sense, 
Bone MULLER SYSTEM exercises 


and most strongly recommended it. 
And in confirmation of these opinions we quote 
just a few of the testimonials received from pupils 
General Health. the heart. The doctor said it was 
“T have followed your exercises daily, sclerosis and similar to heart diséase. 
gaining such beneft that I can safely I could not walk quickly, and now I 


say that I hove never felt so well in ¢an do so and I do not feel any pain. 
my lif life. liver, 1 live quite a new life.” 


it heart, lungs, 

idneys are, thanks to Neurasthenia. 

the se Muller gn in the pink of “ Before I tried the Muller System I 
condition. I feel as hearty and as suffered from neurasthenia in a very 


young as when I was a and severe form. . . . That I now 
although working hard all day, I feel better is entirely due to the fact 
Never feel weary or dull. that I have been a ‘ Mullerite’ daily 
Indi - for the past eleven months.” 


besity. 
- lost 17Ibs. in seven weeks, and at 
ears of age I am as vigorous and 
beak aide as it is possible to be.” 


“Indigestion had me in its claws for 
a matter of twenty years. Open air, 
aided by Muller’s breathing exercises 
every morning, has placed me in the 

| position of being able to eat 
anything.” - — health as now, such bodily 


Constipation strength and will-power I have never 
a ° known before ... formerly I always 
The stomach can now digest an had a chronic cold; now I am eae 


thing. The constipation has entirely 
disappeared, and the same is the case 
with the theumatism. The joints and 

muscles are again as supple as in 
my twentieth year, and the complexion 
as fresh. All this is due to your 
wonderful System. 
age.” 


well in every respect, especially the 
heart, which was so weak that the 
doctor forbade me any exertion.” 
Rheumatism. 

“I found that after a little while my 
digestion became more regular, and 
also muscular rheumatism was prac- 
tically removed. I now feel very fit; 
in fact words could not really express 
the benefits I have derived from your 
exercises,” 


The MULLER SYSTEM 


for Personal Instruction. by Postal Instruction. 


At the Institute instruction is If you cannot visit the MULLER 
given under personal supervision INSTITUTE personally you can 
im the exercises which, after con- still reap all the advantages of the 
sultation, Mr. J. P. MULLER has system by means of a special 
Prescribed for your own particular course of postal instruction. The 
needs, lessons are specially prepared and 
controlled by Mr. J. Muller, 
and are adapted for your own in- 
dividual requirements. 


I am 51 years of 
Heart Trouble. 


“Before starting your exercises I 
suffered from giddiness and pains in 


The MULLER INSTITUTE 





Special instruction is given under 
¢ care of Lady Instructors for 
ladies and children. 




















( ie s League of Nations Union. 


A. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE, GENEVA, 
June 14th-21st. Fee 9 guineas. 


A party will leave London on Saturday, June 14th, arrive Geneva 
June 15th, to attend the first week of the Sixth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 

Lecture explaining the history and work of the International 
Labour Organisation will be given by Mr. Lothian Small, M.A., before 
the Conference opens, and a short commentary by a member of the 
Labour Office as the Conference proceeds. 


B. SUMMER SCHOOL OXFORD, 
August Ist-8th. Fee 4} guineas. 


Study and discussion of the work of the League of Nations and its 
International Labour Organisation, combined with the charm of a holiday 
in Oxford. Optional excursions on the river and to the Cotswolds. 

Among the lecturers are Miss Margaret Bondfield, Monsieur Arthur 
Fontaine, Doctor Maxwell Garnett, Dame Edith Lyttleton, Major- 
General Sir Frederick Maurice, Professor Gilbert urray and the 
Lord Phillimore. 


C. SUMMER SCHOOL, GENEVA, 
August 8th-18th. Fee 11} guineas. 


Lectures by members of the Secretariats at the Headquarters of the 
League and of the Labour Office. 

Optional excursions on the Lake of Geneva to the Saleve, Chamounix 
and the Jura. 

Among the lecturers are Mr. Cummings, Mr. Grimshaw, Dr. Manley O. 
Hudson, Senor Madriaga, Monsieur Mantoux, Mr. Phelan, Dr. 
Rajchmen, Sir Arthur Salter, K.C.B., and Captain Stephen Sanders. 

t is hoped that, duties permitting, Sir Eric Drummond, K.C. 
C.V.O., Secretar -General of the League, and Monsieur Albert Thomas, 
Director of the 1.L.O., will receive the members of the School. 

Applications for A should be made by April 30th, and for B and C 
by June 30th. Further particulars can be had from the Secretary, 
League of Nations Union, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. 1. 
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ALTERNATIVE 
STREET PLAY 


INEXPENSIVE 
PLAY CENTRES 
Giant Strides, Swings, See-Saws, Slides, &c. 


Prices and particulars from 
SPENCER HEATH & GEORGE Ltd., 54 Goswell Rd., LONDON, E.C.1 
PTRT Ti itt ti iti t i itt tt 
PTT TTT Tt ttt ttt tt 
“ Facts are stubborn things” 
IT IS YOUR DUTY TO SAVE. 


It will help if you effect an 
endowment assurance with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
ete tetetleteteletstelalebetetetesintal 
REFORMED INNS. 


160 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 











Yes too, can become healthier, stronger, younger, by carrying 
out the MULLER SYSTEM of exercises, specially adapted 
for your own particular needs. Without fatigue or drudgery, in 
your own home, you can feel yourself developing fresh intellectual 
alertness and greater physical energy 

f you will call at the MULLER INSTITUTE—or if this is not 
convenient, write—Mr. J. P. Muller will be pleased to give you his 
advice and detailed information about the MULLER SYSTEM. 


THE MULLER INSTITUTE, 
45, Dover Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. 


(Opposite Dover Street Tube Station.) 





Delay is fatal COUPON. 
where health is Please send me NO...0000- euaee of these booklets: (1) 
at stake — send For Men; (2) For Ladies and Children. 


call or write— 
to-day. 














OOKS.—Havelock Ellis, Affirmations, 1898, 21s.; Aristophanes, 
Comedies, first time literally A 1912, 2 vols., £5 58.; Oscar Wilde, 
His Life and Confessions, by Frank Harris, 2 vols., 1918, 2 28.; Oscar Wilde, 
The Sphinx, illustrated and pa he by Alastair, 1920, 258.; Oscar Wilde, Salome; 
1912, illus. by Beardsley, 15s.; Oscar oy = Study wiles an’ Mason, 1905, 218. ~~ 
Oscar Wilde, Sebastian Melmoth, 1 An Ideal Husband, 
~~ Edition, 1899, £2 tos.; Oscar W Ide, Intentions, 1894, 218. ; Oscar Wilde, - tmany 
3, 218. ; Hartmann’s Confucius, { £2 28.; Barrie’s Window in Thrums, limited issue , 
it us. by Hole, wT $58. Barrie’s Better Dead, signed by author, 1903, 308. ; Pepys 
Diary, 10 vols., ds’ A Problem in Modern and Greek Ethics, 2 vols., 
Life of Mrs. Sid 4m “= illustrated with 350 portraits, etc., 4 vols., 1834, 
morocco, unique copy, {21 ; Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti and His Circle 1922, rst edit., 
258.; Ralston’s Russian Folk Leng 1873, 308. ; Masefield, Selected Poems signed 
¥, 428. ; Masefield’s The Dream, signed copy, 35s. ; Walter de la Mare, oy Her 
Tele, only 50 done, 218.; In Fear of , by A. St. John Adcock, presentation copy, 
with inscription, 1904, 308.; Maeterlinck’s Hours of Gladness, illus. by Det » 
298. 3 ; Fabre’s Insects, illus. Detmold, 21s.; Vialima Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., 
£38 : — of Joannes Secundus, calf, London, 1785, {2 28.; Dalton's Practical 
of Venereal and Generative Diseases, Spermatorrheea, Impotence aad Sterility 
in > Sexes, 38. 6d. post free; Mrs. Gaskell’s Novels, 6 vols., f calf, {2; Henry 
Kingsley’s Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, {2 ; Scott's Novels, 48 vols., cloth, a bargain, 
£3 38., 1830; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it 
elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book finder extant.—BAKER’'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham 
UUK»S FUK SALK.—Pennell’s Pen Drawing 03s. (pub. £7 , net), 


*s Old French Colour Prints, 63s.; Balzac’s Novels, {tai 
2 Diary by ee. best (pub. fs 10 win. £7; Fraser's Fi eng Bough, 














op wih 358. (pub. £3 38.) ; Hoppe’s Book of Fair Women, 
charming Mestrations, — 6d. (cost 238 net Golden Asses of Apuleius, coloured 
= coon, ats.; Owen Jones’ t, £2 188.; Hobson's 
orcelain, ts 6s.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 1 vols., fus., {19 | Etchings 

of Sir F. S. Y- wry of Nat. Biog. Su i t, complete sets 
#3 vols., {281 Henry James’ Novels, $5 vols., {13} Macq 's Furniture, 4 vols., 
12 158.) “s ihus., 5 . 


te tos.; Anatole France's Novels, $4 vols., 
$ tos. (pub. £6 6s. act.) Catalogue’! " 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


TRAINING CENTRES 





Taman ret, HOTEL, port o ne Museum, Great 

Russel) S' London, WC. 1. Large and appointed Temperance 
Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, coaphtene night 2 

Rete "Sreakiast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per slant’ per person. 

on application Telegrams: ‘“‘ Thackeray, Londen.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 


EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
a (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; electric light; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, 

» bow! garages. Board-residence, 47s. 6d. to 633. Write for 

Pecspestan, —Littledean Book Littledean, Glos. 


OLIDAYS at CONWAY, N. Wales; KESWICK, Lake District ; 
HYTHE, Kent, throughout year and at other delightful centres during 
summer. Inclusive charges from 45s.—For full particulars write Corre- 

SPONDING SECRETARY, Dept. N.S., Holiday Fellowship, Ltd., Conway. 


OURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
Comfortable Board-Residence among the pines; south aspect; 6 mins. sea; 
lovely garden; gatage. From 3 gns. Tel. 3130. 


ASTBOURNE FOR SUNSHINE. (Easily first in official 
records for 1923). VEGETARIAN Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
Best locality, central. Tennis.—Mrs. Rocrers (cookery diploma). 


( , ODGHILL PARK, Isle of Wight.—Vegetarian Guest House ; 
Roomy country house and garden; beautiful wood and down country 
easy access al) parts 3 hg large’ library.—Mrs. WYNNB. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. EL iis. 




















LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
qutends owes 9 pean cnt eke Deiter Se rer 
Dancing, Cricket, Tennis, 


Massage, Hockey, Lacrosse, etball, 

{165 per annum.—For prospectus apply Sucrsrary. = = 

GARDNER'S PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
WALLINGTON, SURREY. 


Complete training, extending over three years, for teachers of Gymnastics ig 
Swedish Educational and Medical Gymnastics, ; Aesthetic, Folk and Balj. 
room Dancing; Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis and Swimming; Anatomy, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Th: of Moverrent, Pathology, etc. roy for Ly Ling 
Association Diploma and other Public Examinations. Fees 75 guineas per annum, 
Principal, Miss M. GARDNER, G.D. (Stockholm). 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


FoR OEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
gg ae nd LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet — 

a W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. 
paeee..9 = Ogston. Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, ee 
information RS Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 














LITERARY 


JOURNALISM AND SHORT STORY WRITING. 


payass TUITION by Mr. Robert Machray, B.A., Cantab,— 
The Misses NEAL AND TUCKER, Walter House, 52 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 








WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Mountains. 20 mins. from Lucerne. Terms. from 6s. a day. 


LECTURES, MEETINGS, ETC. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 


Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C. 


Courses f By Ay the University of ieotee in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE D LAW 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian Sdetieeen® Renguase, 
esuat's A? ae jae 
post 1s. 4 us 
For full particulars apy a apply A the Secrerary 
ECK COLLEGE, Frrtee Lang, E.C. 4. 




















"T 4visroce CLINIC, 51 Tavistock Square, W.C.1, “The 
ay yo of the New Psychology to Religion and Morals”: six lectures by 
adfield, M.A., M.B., beginning Friday, May 2, at 5.1 Fee for Course 
£1 1s. “picnets in advance from Lecture SECRETARY, at the Clinic. 
SCHOOLS. 
ISS A. WOOD, Montessori Discctiom, is Casting a Lan for 
Cine of 4 to 8. She will nde glad to hear from p inter- 


ested in the Montessori Method.— Address, ‘“‘West Lodge,” Pembroke Gardens, 


w. 8. 


MALTMAN’ S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head eed Stress : Miss CuAMBERs, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
Ciena intellect and healthy growth of the child for the 
community ; ¢ self-expression, to increase resource and i 
work. The will be fi 

and for advanced work in Music or Art. — * inclusive of EBurhythmics, 

Elocu p Onn guineas 6 Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea level and is om gravel le house is shtfully situated in its own grounds, 

15 acres 


INDORES SCHOOL, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
Principal: Miss L. FREEMAN. 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Naat TERM COMMENCES MAY 42ND. 


T™,§ GARDEN SCBOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, 
cation on natural lines. Principles of “ New 
- Individual time-tables. tion for 
if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze ae Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Cookery, Games. Say Montessori House for —» and Girls 

from 3 to 9 years.—Principals : Mrs. C NICHOLLS and the Misses MANVILLE. 


B°scuo HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA. oH 4 
po men ws FOR GIRLS on sea coast  - A I ye 


Health: Special couching rea 
Principals Marcars? L. -- Ey. ge & Hons. (Lond. aucr’ a 


Asan? BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spuncur, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.:Latchmere 4252. 


L#TUS SORTE MEA, 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH- 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educatlonal Boarding School for young children, 
ment. A few day pupile received 4-7} ” 


the Principal, Mrs. Brrp. 
SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


YW SDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

Sm, ae 12. ate, ao, Seapets ae lite for a limited gum! number of Ly- 

The teaching i ts AFA on Montessori system combined with wa Of an most ye 

oe particulars from the Principal, Miss 

Sas SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY- CN-TR ve, 
(Recognised Secondary 


























185 anes a x Ae - 
playing-Selds, im easy reach of Bristol. An Entrance Scholarshi 
under 14 will be held on May 31st. For further 


A Urns MSS. placed in England and America. Novels a 
specialit Prizes value £20, £3, £2 for Best Short Story. Article and 
Poem negotiated. Awards in Dasly Mail. 
‘erms for stamp. 
THE CAMBRIDGE LITERARY AGENCY, 8 Henrietta Street, 


TO BE SOLD, LET AND WANTED. 


T°? BE SOLD, {1 —* or a4 offer, omell country house, in old- 

world village near u tion, 5 bed and ed vegetal 

bath (h. & c.) ie oe a | may len ; well-stocked tei 
hard. Garage, stable, etc. Facing south. ey » 74s "Oakwood Road, 


(Summer Haideys, North Cornish Cliffs 
Five bed, two sitting rooms, 
to guineas 


W.C. 2. 











O LET, Furnished. 


from house. 
th Road, 


views Beach. Bath 





WANTED. for Month of July, Small Cottage or Bungalow (two 
bedrooms) on or near coast, within roo miles of London. Good waterand 

inside sanitation essential. —Write, Box 972, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


V ANTED TO RENT or Buy a Five, Six or Seven Room Cotta 
with garden, within twenty- -five miles of London.—Mrs. WILSON, 103 Finc 
Road, London, N.W. 3. 


HANCERY LANE, Large, light Room, unfurnished; suitable 
for office or bedroom. Gas stove, electric light. Rent 16s.—Box 70, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


2) Sittare ROOM and a Kitchen to Let. Use of bath; omy 
convenience, W. 4 district ; one minute .,om "bus, tram and train. "Business 
woman preferred.—Box 969, NEW STATESMAN, 10 ‘Great Queen Street, Kings- 
way, London, W.C. 2. 














TYPEWRITING 


eae DUPLICATING ond pone 
description intell tl d execu 

soperters s available for every = Ss ecling, @ wmperety shorthand- 

a 2 provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 

Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane) 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and mptl 
A experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxgr, 16 B retely and promosly ree 
YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. — Authney 
Pla a —~ accurately copied.— 
a = atin te ue & Einprrem, 55 Gray ton moe 
London, W.C. 1. 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographers always evailable.—Miss RoBERTS, 5 High Holborn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


M OTHER of an Only Child of Eleven would like to meet with Two or 
Three other children to share lessons with exceptionally able tutor (B.A., ete.) 
Home being directly on Hampstead Heath affords opportunity for healthy pl play 

—Box 971, NEw STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


THEENIC Scotch Woven UNDERWEAR. By Post one 
from Factory. Wool, Silk and Wool, and Merino. All Sizes. Guaran 
Unshrinkable. Patterns and prices Post Free.—Dept. 17, Atheenic Mills, 


Hawick, Scotland. 
oo 


OUK PLATES. — Orginal exclusive designs from ¢ 
Write Osnornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, w. 


gg THE BEASLEY TREATMENT. The “eal 
ee, powss volume free from F. J. KeTLBy, Tarrangower, Willet 
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HY BUY NEW CLOTHES?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER: 
— COSTUMES, etc., equal to new. Write for +_ oe 

r send garments for free mate.—Lonpon Tournino Co. (Dep 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N,16. ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. . 


OCKROACHES exterminated by “ Blattis.” Simple, safe, 

C leasant to use, It cleared them from Shed Workhouse a 5 Soule 
.ZS8., b it of Government en emed 

as. 8d., yf free froma sole makers, HOWARTHS, 473 Crookemoore Rd., Sheffield. 
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